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VIEW ON 


Tue Engraving, which we present our sub- 
scribers this month, represents one of the most 
charming scenes to be found in the State of New 
York. It is taken from one of the latest pictures 
of the lamented Cole, one of the greatest of 
American landscape painters, and is classed by 
connoisseurs among his most felicitous produc- 
tions. The picture was kindly loaned to us for 
the use of our Magazine, by its owner, Prosper 
M. Wetmore, Esq., one of the most liberal and 
intelligent patrons of the fine arts in this country, 
who has probably done more for the cause, since 


he has eccupied the position of President of the | 


American Art-Union, than any other individual 
in the country. The scene represented in the 
engraving is on the Genesee River, near Geneseo, 


a wild and picturesque spot, peculiarly American | 


in its character, and one of those subjects in 
which the genius of the artist always delighted. 
Our rivers abound in such wild uncultivated spots, 
which now lie out of the high road of travel, and 
are therefore overlooked by searchers after the 
picturesque. Of late years our young artists have 
taken their sketching materials in hand, and with 
a camp-stool and a knapsack, have gone all over 
the country in search after scenes of picturesque 
beauty. The results of their intimacy with na- 
ture have been not only a greater number of beau- 


tiful pictures which have been distributed over the | 


Union and created a new interest for art, but they 
have made our people familiar with the places 
best worth visiting in their own land, and saved 
many an enthusiast from the trouble and expense 
of going to Europe in search of scenes which 
may be found at home in greater beauty — 
Among those who first taught Americans to love 
American scenery was Cole. Although not a 
native of the soil, his soul seemed to glow with 
delight in contemplating the grandeur and love- 
liness of our river and mountain scenery. Until 
he transferred to his glowing canvass a semblance 
of our gorgeous forest scenery when first smitten 
by the frost, the wild and solemn magnificence of 
our lonely lakes and rivers, our majestic moun- 
tains, and green vallies, no American artist had 
ever attempted to represent American nature. All 
that landscape painters had attempted was to re- 
produce European pictures. Even the landscapes 
of Alston were painted after Italian models—no- 
body seemed to have looked upon the wilderness 
of American scenery as suitable for pictorial em- 
bellishments. 

The appearance of Cole’s landscapes, in which 
the prominent features of American scenery were 
so truthfully and beautifully portrayed, gave a new 
impulse and a new direction to art in this country. 
Let critics differ as they will in respect to the 
merits of Cole’s paintings, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the effects of his early 
works on American art. While he confined him- 
self to such subjects as the one that forms the 
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| picture from which our engraving has been copied, 
| he remained unapproachable by any of the many 
imitators of his style, and they were very numer- 
| ous, who were called into existence by the exhi- 
bition of his pictures. It was only when he at- 
tempted other kinds of landscape that other artists 
came near him. He was in art what Cooper was 
in literature—he first directed the mind of America 
to the wealth of romantic beauty which abounds 
in its primeval forests, by the woody banks of its 
'nameless lakes and rivers, its roaring cataracts, 
and boundless prairies. 

In the picture which we have had engraved, 
and given as the first of a series of American 
landscapes by American artists, all the features of 
the scene are peculiarly American ; but the charm 
of color, the rich dark green of the foliage, the 
bright tints of the russet leaves, the clear depths 
of the blue sky, the bright, fresh, and glowing at- 
mosphere of the whole, cannot be copied; but 
the engraver has performed his task well and given 
| a faithful rendering of the orignal work. 
| We are particularly happy in having it in our 
| 
| 


power to furnish, as the initial of the new series 
of embellishments with which we intend hereafter 
to enrich our Magazine, one of the finest pictures 
|of the greatest landscape painter which America 
has yet produced, and ever shall strive to furnish 
other pictures worthy to accompany this, in suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The Art-Union is peculiarly rich in splendid 
paintings this season, and its prospects of ultimate 
regeneration of our national taste are extremely 
flattering. The list of subscribers for the present 
year already numbers some fifteen thousand, and 
as the liniited time is fast drawing to a close, is 
rapidly filling up. This is cheering news to 
American art and American artists, and exempli- 
fies the fact that we have stated when opportu- 
nities offer for its development. There are in the 
Art-Union every year many splendid paintings of 
our first artists which are tranferred from the 
walls of our wealthy connoisseurs to those of the 
| Gallery for the benefit of the picture-seeking 
| community, and among them are some, which, 
with the permission of the owners, we wish 
to duplicate in our Magazine. We shall thus 
give our subscribers an opportunity yof viewing 
many of these private gems, which otherwise 
would never meet the public eye. These engra- 
vings are to us very costly, far exceeding the 
amount we originally appropriated to all our em- 
bellishments ; but, as our friends seem fully in- 
clined to support us in our laudable enterprise, we 
shall endeavor to reciprocate by increasing our at- 
| tractions. Our Portraits, as well as Views, will, 

we think, bear comparison with any others pub- 
| lished in this country, and that of Mr. Greeley 
| on another page, is certainly one of the finest 
specimens of drawing as well as engraving ever 


seen this side of London. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE TRIAL OF AN IRISH PATRIOT. 
BY PHIL BRENGLE. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


“ A very original affair!” said I, laying down 
the Tribune of that day 
“ What is that ?” asked my companion. 


“ T refer to that scene in the trial of Smith O’Bri- | 


en, when Dobbyn, the Irish Detective, is proved a 
perjurer by the unexpected testimony of Mr. D'- 
Alton. All the circumstances connected with the 
affair—the visit of D’ Alton at the Freeman Office ; 
the hasty and successful measures instantly taken 
to bring him into court; the crushing power of 
D’ Alton’s testimony, and the complete unmasking 
of Dobbyn—would seem to make the whole as an 
interference by Providence, if all these things had 
not so unaccountably failed in the great result.” 

The gentleman, to whom I said this, was a 
grey-headed refugee from Ireland since the great 
rebellion in “ Ninety Eight.” He paused a few 
moments and then replied in a voice, trembling 
with age and strong feeling. 

“| dare not trust myself to speak of the trial of 
O’Brien, for it reminds me of the days of Fitzger- 
ald and Emmet. But there is one incident of 
those times, which [ can mention with more calm- 
ness. Your remark suggested it. I will tell you 
of a providential interference, this time successful, 
in a trial of somewhat similar character. The 
actors were obscure and are now forgotten by all, 
except the few who then stood in the court room, 


and saw the heroism of a poor servant girl, tramp- | 
ling upon her own love for the sake of truth and | 
They never can | 


justice in the cause of Ireland, 
forget it. All that I did not at that time under- 
stand in the affair, I afterwards learned by inquiry 
of others—so strong was the interest that humble 
heroine made within me.” 

Late on Hallowmas Eve, a young man and girl 
were sitting together in the servant’s room of an 
Irish country-seat. The latter was a fair and 
buxom lass, known far and near as “ pretty Mary 
Donovan.” She had an honest face too, where 
the very heart seemed looking forth, and one 
for whose real nobility a man might pledge his 
life. At the moment, it was clouded with anxiety 
and timid love. 

Very near her, sata young man with one of 
those false, handsome faces, that we occasionally 
meet, and always look upon a second time. His 
glossy hair was elaborately curled, and his eye 
hard and bright like jet, was marked with insin- 
cerity. His whole appearance was, as [ have just 
said, handsome and false. Had the young girl 
whom he was so earnestly addressing, been a 
physiognomist, she would never have listened to 
his words, and as it was, her whole manner was 
wavering, distrustful, yet tender. 

“ Phelim, you know that I love you, and oh! 
that I could trust ye too. If I could shut my eyes 


whiie ye talk to me, [’d wait no longer but give 
ye the world at once, but whenever I look in your 
eye, you seem to be talking only with your lips, 


;and so [ turn away from the face I should love 
to look upon.” 

“ Tunderstand ye, Mary Donovan,” said Phelim 
bitterly, “and because the face I was born with 
| don’t suit ye, you think [ am trying to cheat. It’s 
'no use to fool around ye any longer. I'll go to 
| the mountains and join the fighting Boys to-mor- 
| row.” 
| “Not because I sent ye there!” exclaimed 
Mary hastily. “Dear Phelim, forgive me, and 
I'll never vex ye again.” 

A glow, not of shame, passed over his face, as 
he saw the effect of his words in this, the first 
sign of triumph, and he persevered so cleverly 
that in a few minutes they were betrothed, and he 
had won the first ripe kiss from her dainty lips. 
Then followed the interchange of love tokens, 
usual among the Irish peasantry. They could 
only exchange locks of hair, for they had nothing 
else to give. 

“ Write on the paper around it the date of the 
blessed night, Phelim, and it will be twice as pre- 
cious to me.” 

So he did, and Mary placed it carefully next to 
her heart. 

They then began to talk of more serious mat- 
ters. Both were poor, but hopeful, and ready to 
wait for some sudden turn of good fortune, which 
they fondly dreamed might come at any time. 
This discussion of ways, means, and all impracti- 
cable projects carried them far into the night, so 
| far indeed, that Phelim, lover though he really 

was, yawned sleepily as he took his candle, say- 
| ing, 
| ““ Good night, Mary dear, and don’t forget Hal- 
lowmas Eve.” 

“Ah, Phelim,” she replied, “ ’ll remember it 
long enough for us both.” 

So she did. 

The next day brought tidings to the inmates of— 
Hall, that a large body of peasants had risen dur- 
ing the past night, and committed excesses, too 
common: in those times of apprehension and 
resistance. Nor did they end with that night's 
work. What is known in history as the “ Rebel- 
lion of Ninety Eight,” speedily broke out, and 
for months kept the land in most fearful agitation. 
At last, the rebellion was crushed, and then com- 
|menced the trials of those leaders who had been 
| captured. All crowded to the court to see their 
| first men brought to trial and condemned, almost 
invariably, to death. One of these leaders was 
| of great notoriety in the vicinity of —— Hall, and 

when his case was called from the docket, every 
}man, woman and child, flocked to the place or 
| trial—some to sympathise with the caged patriot, 
| some to exult over his fall, and very many to see 
the man, whose name had been held up as a word 
of equal terror to refractory children and full 
grown men. 


| 
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“ Mary,” said her lover, as he saw her arrayed 
in rustic finery, “ surely, ye’re not going to the 
court to-day.” 

“ Indeed I am,” she replied, “ I’ll go and give 
the poor prisoner a blessing with my eye, since I 


can do nothing else forhim. Why should I stay | 


away, when a man is to be tried for his life, be- 
cause he loved us too well? Surely we must go 
and say to him by our presence, that we are with 
him in our Irish hearts.” 

«It’s no place for women, I tell ye, 


” 


exclaimed 


Phelim with sudden violence, and then coaxingly, | 


“Indeed, you must not go. Stay at home and 
think of what I’m telling ye, that I’ve got fifty 
golden guineas, and we can be married next week, 
or as soon as you'll only say the word.” 


‘Fifty guineas in real gold! Who gave them | 


to ye—was it the master, or—” 

“Hush! Here’s the master’s own voice, cal- 
ling me now, sol must go. Stay at home, Mary 
dear, or I’ll not forgive ye.” 

“ T don’t understand ye, Phelim, and I will go 
to the court,” said Mary to herself. “ Fifty guin- 
eas of bright and heavy gold—blessings on the 
giver !” 

In opening the case the prosecuting attorney 
was observed to look anxiously around the court, 
as if in search of some particular face. Each 
time he was disappointed, and at last was obliged 


to announce, that in the absence of its principal | 


witness, the Crown would first resort to other 
evidence. And meagre enough was that evidence 
to all in the crowded court. Everything mani- 
festly depended upon the principal witness, the 
Informer, and without his speedy appearance, the 
prisoner would doubtless be entitled to an acquit- 
tal. At last, the Crown officer finished his other 
evidence, and again peered anxiously about the 
court. This time his face lighted with satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Phelim Reeney.” 

“ Phelim !” cried a faint, smothered voice upon 
the opposite side of the room. 

“ Silence there in the conrt!” shouted the Sher- 
iff angrily. 

But there was no silence in Mary Donovan’s 
heart. 

“I see it now—those fifty golden guineas! Ah, 
they have made Phelim Reeney an Informer, but 
they shall never make me his wife.” 
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| The first question on the cross examination was 
in regard to the time of this affair. Phelim ap- 
peared somewhat uneasy, and replied in a very low 
tone. 

«“ Louder !” cried one of the Judges. 

“ It was the night before the rising—Hallowmas 
| Eve.” 

“ No! it was not on Hallowmas Eve !” exclaimed 
Mary Donovan, rising with an uncontrollable im- 
pulse. “Phelim! you are not even an Informer 
| —you are perjured !”’ 

There was dead silence for one instant, and 

then the prisoner’s counsel spoke sharply. 

“ What's this!” Let that girl come to the wit- 
ness stand.” 
| “Pale, but not trembling, she took the place 
where Phelim had just stood. 
| You say itwas not on Hallowmas Eve—tell 

all you know.” 
| She fixed her eyes on her lover, and kept them 
|there steadily until she had finished. No one 
| questioned or interrupted her in the course of her 
| broken testimony. 

| Never would I be standing in this place, your 
| Honors, if the false oath and the black word 
had’nt come from the lips of Phelim Reeney. 
| Never would I open my mouth to condemn the 
man I love best, if he himself had not compelled 
me to do it. 

“This man was once my lover, before he sold 
|his country, and me too with it. And the very 
| night that he first spoke his false words to me 
| 


| without check, was this same Hallowmas Eve, 
when he swears he was up in the mountains, dis- 
| guised as one of the band of that prisoner at the 
bar. We talked till twoin the night—do ye deny 
/it? Look then at this, which I take from my 
| bosom for the last time—this lock of your hair, 
wrapped in a paper—and ye’ve written on that 
paper, these words with yer own hand, 


Phelim Reeney 
to 
Mary Donovan, 
11 o'clock, Hallowmas Eve. 


Take the paper and the hair, Sir,— twill never 
come into my hand again. 

“Ts’nt the shaking of that guilty man as good 
proof of my oath? Ah, Phelim, I see now where 


The Informer felt the moist, yet flashing eye of | the fifty gold guineas came from, but did ye think 


Mary Donovan, burning into his brain, and he 
shivered with terror, but the voice of the prosecu- 
ting attorney soon restored self-possession, and he 
coolly testified as follows: 

He had disguised himself, and joined the rebels 
in their great meeting on the night of the first 
rising. He had especially marked the prisoner at 
the bar. as the seeming leader, and the one under 
whose direction the whole body acted. He heard 
this prisoner utter words, and saw him do acts of 


treason on that night. This was the substance of | 


his testimony, and so clear, full, and direct was it 
throughout, that every one saw that the prisoner's 


life was hanging on the words from this Infor- | 
mer’s lips. The Crown lawyers skillfully pumped | 


him of every thing, and found that he had done 
full justice to his training. 





at the time what ye gave in exchange for that 
bribe ? 

“This is all that I know, and oh! it is too 
much for me to say! for it strikes down the man 
I love. Phelim, why did you do all this? An 
hour ago, and worlds would’nt have tempted ye 
to exchange places with thet man at the bar, but 
now there’s nothing ye would’nt give to be this 
prisoner yourself Ye’!l be despised, and cut oft 
\from among men, but never can even you feel 
more misery than I shall find all my weary life, 
for I loved you, Phelim, and ye’ve broken my 
| heart.” 








The old gentleman stopped here, but his eyes 
were eloquent as he mused. 
“ Well?” said I inquirigly. 
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“In the course of a long life,’ he continued, 
“T have often heard the outpouring of true geni- 
us, but never did I see such eloquence, as there 
was in the eye of that servant girl, when she 
faced her lover and made him a criminal. Even 
the hard-eyed Judges were softened by the 
sight.” 

“ What became of her?” 

“ Ah! this isa true incident, and you must not 


expect the ending of a novel. The prisoner was 
acquitted of crime: Reeney suffered the penalty 
of his crime, while Mary Donovan retired again to 
her service, forgotten and unknown. Had Ire- 
‘land then attained her independence, you would 
long since have seen her name written in the an- 
nals of that desperate strife, and not have heard 
of her now, only through a chance story by an 
aged wanderer from his own unhappy land.” 


i 





AN HOUR ON 


BY C. W. 


Tourists and travellers with long purses, con- 
tinually spend weeks in the country each season 
for the ostensible purpose of studying nature! A 
most preposterous idea! What! visit regions of 
mountain and rock, where nature intuitively 
shrinks from your embrace, and puts on her hard- 
est, roughest features when you wish to win a 
smile from her face? ‘Throw yourself bodily 
into the briars and brambles of a boggy pasture 
to search out pastoral charms? Seek out idle 
shepherdesses with phantom flocks on a mountain 
side, inhabited by nothing but unromantic cows, 
that you may boast of a study from nature? 


Fruitlessly endeavor, for days, to enveigle wary | 


trout from their cooling ambuscades, in conjunction 
with an automaton insect, when, for three shil- 
lings, you could buy them ready cooked at Win- 
dusts?) Pshaw! “ The proper study of mankind 
is man,” and if you would seek wisdom, neither 
accompany “those who go down to the sea in 
ships,” or venture among the wilds of the back 
woods that you may study the beauties of nature. 
Come with me into the busy streets of iniquitous 
Gotham, and by the glance of the sun which 
shines as brightly for city-zens as their country- 
men, we will see a few of the sights, and meditate 
upon the frailties of poor human nature. What 
we see here in an hour’s time will hardly pass 
current as a glance at New York, but may sug- 
gest other inquiries which possibly will terminate 
in our advantage ; and now we are on the street. 

On week days we observe on Broadway the 
interminable roaring of the omnibusses, which 
renders travel almost travail, the abrupt curva- 
tures of private carriages and their sudden transi- 
tions from right to left, and from left to right— 
the martial display of uniformed parallellograms, 


BROADWAY. 


HOLDEN. 


:cendiary, and bestowing volumes of wrath and 
Croton, with the happiest effect, upon every spot 
| where the smoke is diverted from its proper chan- 
nel—the dashing up at Stewarts of the prancing 
bays and purple bodied carriage of an up town 
nabob-ess, the plain blue and white of whose 
coachman and footboy bespeak that republican 
simplicity, whose penchant is not an affectation of 
aristocratic tinsel, and lordly gold and orange— 
these, aye and hundreds of other curious sights, 
/meet the eye daily in one block—only one block 
‘of Broadway. I could on a Monday or Satur- 
‘day afternoon point out to you, on the “ dollar 
side” of our great thoroughfare, many a lusus 
nature of the fashionable world, many a mon- 
strosity of upper-tendom—but stop ! for ten minu- 
| tes only, let us stand upon this corner and bethink 
ourselves, in a censorial capacity, “ monarch of all 
we survey.” 

What have we here? with head almost as far 
above tide-water as the source of the Hudson— 
| one finger slightly petting the dreamy indistinct- 
/ness of an incipient moustache, which curls with 
|contempt beneath his affectionate caress—his 
| hand encompassed by the delicate texture of the 
| skin of the kid, and enriched by the glitter of 
| jewels, dug in other than Golconda’s mines—his 
neck encircled by the brilliant cravat, whose 
sparkling surface overshadows the intense intelli- 
gence stamped on his brow—his feet adorned with 
| the perfection of polish, which would have blinded 
| Old Day and Martin with its unspeakable lustre 
|—he comes like a meteor to the sober earth, and 

will perhaps sink into its depths as a nine days 
wonder. You mightat first sight wonder whether 
you looked upon a man or his antipodes, but sup- 
press your emotion, for I assure you ’tis a man 








which debouch with military exactness from an | He was made to order by Jennings, and briefly 
ambuscade of hackney coaches, and press gallantly | strutting his hour upon the stage a respirative 
on to the field where the landlord charges them, | manikin or its walking synonym, superlatively 
(and sometimes pretty roundly)—the unequalled | happy in the smiles and caresses of the ladies, 
energy of enthusiastic juveniles, who in their ex- | who, dear creatures! oftentimes mistake lavender- 
huberance of animal spirits, are desperately | water for manliness, and construe patent leather 
throwing cold water vpon each effort of the in- | into a perfect understanding, he glides through 
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the world a gilded butterfly, adapted to manhood 
and calculated only for the meridian of Broad- 
way. 

Directly behind him, flush with the excitement 
of “running with the machine,” and redolent of 


red flannel, tobacco juice ard independence, shuf- | 


fles along the indomitable hero of a hundred bat- 
tles, all beginning if not ending in smoke—the 
incarnate Mose of the nineteenth century. There 
you observe no affected coquetry with immature 
hair—no trifling with the mosaic of a flaunting 
neck-tie—no playful undulations of the head, and 
gentle inclination of the beaver at the beck of 
passing beauty, but a premeditated assumption of 
undue carelessness of dress marks the outward 
man. With a hat whose rim is guiltless of a 
curve, a shirt which bears the impress of its own- 
ers nature, and is symbolical of the element to 
which it is consecrated, pantaloons whose fair pro- 
portions seem curtailed of their due developement, 
and cut from the original cloth by the purification 
of fire, boots whose body and sole seem warlike 
and ready to kick on suggestion from head quar- 
ters, he is indeed the perfection of the genteel 
rowdy—the personification of peripatetic eccentri- 
city—almost an embodiment of nonchalence and 
asbestos. Ready to sacrifice life and limb for the 
benefit of others, and constantly refusing remu- 


neration for his continuous peril, he stands, like an | 


independent Tyrol, upon the dignity of his equality, 
and is always ready to “go in” for a friend, go 
out for a toe, or do both when the Chief Engineer 
wishes the favor. Is the man bandaged in the 
finery of the fop, or does he loosely swing in the 
disjointed anatomy which defies the rules of grace, 
and marks the shambling gait of the boor in the 
red shirt?) I know what your answer will be, so 
defer it. 

And now there passes us a very high shirt col- 
lar, (seemingly the grand principle upon which 
the body underneath is formed) with a very 
nicely fitting coat, plain, unassuming, vest of black, 
neatly polished boots, pants of fine broad cloth, 
and a massive gold headed cane. There is some- 
thing besides all these, for the suit, though perhaps 
somewhat in years, could hardly go alone, and we 
almost recognize the face under the hat, albeit as 
stoical as the primitive Mr. Dombey. It is that 
of a down town merchant, who, having made a 


the last quotation. There is as much expression in 
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| soles himself for passing his oid chum by thinking 
| that as he is growing older he feels the infirmities 

of age are applicable to him, and especially is his 
}eye-sightdim. He is right; his eye-sight is dim, 
| though he could still see as far into a mill stone 
as his neighbors, especially if said stone had ever 
| been in the flour business. But see; he treads 
/heavily on the toes of the little wretch who is 
asking for alms on the corner, and as he passes on, 
| wonders what the quotations are this morning. 

But who is this, tripping along in a light sack 
coat, closely buttoned to the neck, yet wore with 
jan air of jauntiness and affected taste, that shows 
| the wearer has will, if not a way, for being tasty in 
|matters of dress? His gloves, once bright and 
| glossy, are suffused with that insipid tint which 
effectually damns the respectability of kid, his 
right boot is cursed with the vulgar defamation of 
a patch of outre magnitude, his hat, once the hap- 
py inspiration of Genin’s genius, is now, like an 
old roue, rusticating in the shade of a previous re- 
| putation, and his whole appearance bespeaks the 
metropolitan Titmouse “out on business for the 
firm.” A planet of intense brilliancy in his im- 
mediate galaxy, he gleams upon the milky way 
of Broadway as a star of the seventh magnitude 
—a mere parhelion of the fascinating Jeremy 
Diddlers of foreign extraction, shown up on the 
| stage partly because of their scarcity, and partly 
| because it is pleasanter to sneer at foreign pre- 
| sumption than domestic foliy. In few words “ our 
| hero,” as novelists term their most contemptible 
fop, is alawyer’s clerk, and when not engaged in 
disposessing lone widows and threatening sickly 
fathers for a failure in the rent, may be seen 
sporting a little on Broadway, a sort of wander- 
ing barratry, whose master holds him in fee-simple 
for the execution of deeds, not of daring—but of 
the law. With a face upon whose surface is 
transcribed, in physiognomical letters, “ writ of 
ejectment,” ‘‘ habeas corpus” and last, not least, 
* non compos mentis,” he slides along the street 
like one of his own rusty rolls of parchment, and 
|“ affects a virtue, though he has it not.” 

And now there comes more indications of 
patent leather, but so destitute of the shade of 
dusty side-walks that you wouid at first imagine 
some ladye faire had dropped it from her basket to 
take a solitary promenade, did not the appendage 








street comet. Superfine broadcloth encases his 


fortune in flour, is now as stiff as his own prices at of masculine feet denote the advent of another 
| 


the ornamented head of his walking stick as in 

his face ; and there beams from his eye a look of | 
seraphic calmness, which nothing but a sudden 

fall in flour can effect. A heavenly expression of | 
peace and good will toward all men (especially as | 
he now has on hand a large quantity of superfine | 
Howard street bought remarkably low for cash) | 
irridiates his countenance, and his whole appear- | 
ance betokens the man of quick returns, and large 
profits. See with what an air of firm indepen- 
dence he walks the pavement—how portly and | 


legs, dotted at the sides with those delicious corded 
embellishments, vulgarly ’yclept “ railroad tracks,” 
while its upper extremities are gathered into innu- 
merable folds, which terminate in a focus whose 
radiation is hidden from the eye by the spacious 
front of a vest, wherein is blended the hues of the 
rainbow upon a very black velvet ground. From 
a corner of the pocket, to a very minute button 
hole in the vest, depends a chain, each link of 
which verifies the old adage “as broad as it is 
long.” ‘Two serpent’s mouths hold pendant an 


significant of dollar and cents is his very stride | enormous seal, whose graven coat of arms seem 
across the curb stone—behold his stare of astonish- | like a porphyry Laocoon struggling in the em- 
ment at the salutation of a porter who once | brace of the vile reptiles. Upon his breast glows a 
worked with him, when his corporael being was| seeming saucer of diamonds, whose variegated 
stamped only with the brand—but that deep and | sparkles show the wearer to be a man of mark. 
most essentially a brand—of poverty. But he con- | And he is a man of mark—a very black mark, 
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8 The Angels. 


however, and one who may be seen every evening | and whose conclusion is the evening recreation. 
with those palpable demonstrations of Ethiopian His being is made up strictly of light and shade, 
wit and humor, which have supplanted the more | but so artistically disposed, like the chameleon’s 
ambitious efforts of dramatic Dickens’, and proved | color, that when white he instinctively plays the 
eonclusively, what American editors have seriously part of a black, and when black excels the na- 
disputed for a few years past—that we Ameri- | tural negro himself. He is an evident improve- 
cans do most decidedly encourage native talent. | ment upon ebony nature, and it has been said that 
This gentleman—for, having plenty of money, he | a deputation of colored gentlemen from the South 
of course is a gentleman—is in his element when | has expressed a desire to witness his portraiture 
on Broadway. “ The observed of all observers,” | of many of the characteristics of the negro they 
he is to most of the town a French gentleman of | have never seen, and if possible stimulate their 
fortune, and remembering Dr. Beecheu’s old saying, | sooty brethren to a competition with the exotics of 
“let a lie alone and it will soon run itself out,” he frame street corner, who with the progressive 
is too careless of fame to venture a contradiction. | spirit of the age, have determined to show the 
No doubt many of our quiet citizens have gone | people that nature is behind the times, and needs 


down to the grave with the delightful republican 
reflection that-they have seen a live lord, when, 
in fact, their visual organs have only enjoyed a 
glance at a very white black man, or rather a very 
black white man, who prognosticates the fall of 
empires in the morning, speculates on probabilities 
of republican usurpations in the afternoon, and 
blacks his face for the edification of a crowd and 
a redundancy of sixpences at half past six in the 
evening. A human answer to the ancient propo- 
sition, “can an Ethiopian change his skin,” he 
may well be styled a perambulating paradox—a 
negative proposition in humanity answered in the 
affirmative—a double-faced material syllogism 
whose premises are the morning and afternoon, 


la little encouragement from them. Jovial black 
|white man! Humorous white black man! Thy 
| programme is a happy mixture of pleasantries and 
absurdities, thy success a palpable demonstration 
of the utility of tact before tilent, of gumption in 
‘preference to genius. But Broadway is now fast 
filling up, and a confused mass of heads of the peo- 
ple will soon supersede these individual notorieties. 
| Peculiarities will soon be but mere specks upon 
the surface of the multitude, and eccentric points 
will be lost in the rounded angles of the crowd. 
| Individuality is merged in plurality, and to study 
'characters we must now study ourselves. We 
| may at some future time spend another “ hour on 
| Broadway.” 





THE ANGELS. 
BY DUGANNE. 


AnceL or Horr. 
I near thy wings, my sister, 
Though the night is dark around thee— 
O, those wings are drooping heavily, 
As if the tempest bound thee— 
Tell me, sister—whither now 2? 
Whence and wherefore juurney’st thou ? 


ANGEL or SuFFrERING. 


I come—O, I come, 
From the hapless realms, 
Where souls are dumb, 
Where wrong o’erwhelms— 
From the land where the Famine hath been— 
Hath been and wil! be again, 
And wring the hearts of desperate men 
With slow, consuming pain, 
Till souls that once were free from sin, 
Are black as the soul of Cain! 
Famishing mothers, and famishing sires, 
And sons with hearts of hate, 
Liziting their terrible signal fires, 
Piling their hovels in funeral pyres— 
Lying in wait, with hearts of hate, 
At the cruel tyrant's gate! 
Earth is mighty, and earth hath room 
For millions of souls unborn ! 
Harvests smile, and orchards bloom, 
And fields are heavy with corn : 
And yet there cometh the Famine’s doom, 
And the livid Plague, and the pestilent tomb, 
On Ireland’s land forlorn ! 


| ANGEL or Hops. 


Heaven helpeth—Heaven helpeth— 
Though the clouds may darkly frown : 

Heaven lifts the poor and wretched— 
Heaven brings the haughty down ! 

Trust in Heaven, suffering angel— 
Through the cross shal! come the crown ! 


ANGEL oF SuFrFrERING. 


I have been to the darksome mine 
Where Albion's infant slaves 
In wretchedness toil—in hopelessness pine, 
From birth to earth— 
Nor joy nor mirth 
From their cradles to their graves ! 
Children with withered hearts, 
And maidens with never a maiden’s shame— 
Toiling and toiling till life departs, 
Living and dying without an aim, 
Living for ever to labor and labor, 
Cursing their lords with horrible words— 
Wrestling with brother, and straggling with neighbor. 


ANGEL or Hops. 


Heaven is mighty! and God is good! 
Little of love is understood ! ie 
Yet cometh the hour 
Of Beauty and Power. 
Cometh the glorious day— 
When Right shall be Might, and Darkness Light, 
And Wrong be swept away ! 
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LOUIS 


BLANC. 


WITH A PORTRAIT SKETCHED BY COUNT DORSAY. 


Lovts Branc was born at Madrid, on the 28th 
October, 1813. His grandfather and uncle died 
on the scaffold in the Revolution; and his father, 
a rich merchant, was actually incarcerated and on 
the point of sharing a like fate, when, by the inter- 
vention of a friend, he contrived to make his escape 
in female attire. After many dangers and adven- 
tures, having regained a considerable fortune, he 
proceeded to Corsica, where he married Mulle. 
Estelle Pozzodi Borgo: and shortly after was ap- 


pointed Inspectar-General of France at Madrid, | 


under Joseph Buonaparte, by the Comte Ferri 


Pisani, the uncle of his wife, and son-in-law of 


the Marechal Jourdan. Here Monsieur Louis 


| Blane and his brother Charles were born. At 


the age of seven, he was sent to be educated at 
| the College of Rhodez, where his progress was so 
remarkable that at fifteen his education was en- 
tirely completed ; and, having attained the highest 
honors, he repaired to Paris, where his father— 
who had experienced the most severe reverses of 
fortune —then was, and where his mother had died 
a short time previously. Finding his only parent, 
whom misfortune and distress had reduced to the 
most melancholy prostration of mind and body, 
entirely dependent on the Comte Ferri Pisani, who 
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10 Louis 


himself had not escaped in the general confusion 
of affairs, he resolved to accept any employment 
by which he might obtain an honorable subsis- | 
tence for his father and himself. He entered the | 
office an attorney of the Cour Royale, and in his | 
leisure hours gave |essons in mathematics. With 
some difficulty, on account of his extreme youth, | 
and even childish appearance, he succeeded in ob- 
taining the place of tutor to the son of a celebrated 
mechanician at Arras ; there he made the acquain- 
tance of M. Frederic Degeorge, editor of the 
Journal du Progres du Pas de Calais, in which 
paper he wrote some remarkable articles. At the 
University of Arras he competed successfully for 
three prizes offered, viz: for the best essay in verse | 
on the “ Hotel des Invalides,” for an “ Eloge de | 
Mirabeau,” and an “ Eloge de Manuel.” He then | 
returned to Paris, and having written some articles | 
fora paper entitled Ze Bon Sens, and presented 
them without other introduction to M. M. Rodde 
and Cauchois Lemaire, the editors of that journal, | 
they were so struck with the unusual ability | 
displayed in them, that they immediately gave | 
him a regular engagement on the paper; and, 
on the retiring of M. Cauchois Lemaire, which 
was at no great interval followed by the death 
of M. Rodde, the collaborateurs of M. Louis! 
Blane wrote in a body to the proprietor of the | 
journal, M. Lefebvre Meuret a rich Belgian sena- 
tor, to request that he would place M. Louis 
Blane at the head of the paper. ‘T'o this, how- 
ever, his youth again offered an obstacle ; and, in 
order to satisfy the eyes of the public, M. Martin 
Malliefer (afterwards principal editor of the Na- 
tional) was appointed as his colleague. Owing, 


' 
| 
| 
i 
] 


| 





however, to a disagreement with the proprietor, 
M. Martin Malliefer withdrew before very long ; | 
and at nineteen M. Louis Blane found himself | 
sole editor of one of the most important journals of 
France. Here it was that M. Louis Blanc first 
laid the basis of the system which he has since so 
ably developed in his writings, and which, then 
entirely new, has made so great a progress in 
France as todetermine one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Revolution of February. 
One of the most remarkable traits in this journal 
(while under the superintendence of M. Louis | 
Blane) was the spirit of independence which in- | 
fluenced it—whether with regard to the predomi- | 
nant interests or the raging ideas; and his firm- | 


ness and disinterestedness are best proved by his | 








Blane. 


having quitted the paper because his desire to sus- 
tain the principle of the execution of railroads by 
the State was opposed by M. Lefebvre Meuret, 
who was interested in their execution by com- 
panies. Such was the esteem and affection that 
M. Louis Blanc inspired among his collaborateurs 
in the Bon Sens, that, on his leaving it, he was 
followed by every one connected with it. He 
then founded La Revue du Progres, in which 
the members of the democratic party, such as 
Francois Arago, Lamennais, Cormenin, George 
Sands, &c., wrote, and which contributed more 
powerfully than any other means to the consti- 
tution of the Republican party. It was in the 
Revue du Progres that M. Louis Blanc pub- 
lished a series of articles on the Organization 
of Labour, which produced so deep a sensation, 
that, on their being collected in a book, the sale 
of 20,000 copies has not exhausted their success. 
The labors of journalism not being sufficient to 
occupy the intelligent activity of M. Louis Blanc, 
he formed the bold resolution of writing the his- 
tory of his time ; and, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous attempts of his friends to dissuade him 
from a project likely to bring upon him a host of 
enemies, duels, and persecutions of all sorts, he 
persisted in his plan, and in the “ Histoire de Dix 
Ans” carried it out with such singular success, 
that the book has not called forth a single refuta- 
tion, notwithstanding that it was written with the 
most unsparing boldness. The last work of M. 
Louis Blanc is the “ History of the French Revo- 
lution,” of which but two volumes have yet ap- 
peared. 

The part which, throughout his career, M. 
Louis Blanc has taken in defence of the rights ot 
the people, naturally placed him in a most conspi- 
cious situation in the late Revolution. 


We give below a fac-simile of Louis Blanc’s 
autograph, which can be depended upon as genu- 
ine and correct. 
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A TALE OF THE EARLY COLONISTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER XII. 


THE SECRET. 
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| besides, anticipating all those difficulties, my mas- 


ter has still a most powerful argument to bring in 


| favor of his own proposal.” 


Piump Mrs. Parrrines had stirred for the twen- 


tieth time the immense fire which occupied almost 


the whole hearth, and Jack Wotherspoon, in his | 


anxiety to satisfy the cravings of his stomach, 
had dispatched the last piece of the venison which 
had been set before him, ere he condescended to 
grow communicative. Fearing lest he might re- 


pent him of his promise, Mrs. Partridge filled once | 


more his thrice emptied tankard, whea Jack com- | 


menced. 

“ 'Thank-ye, fairest Moll; thou deservest any 
man’s confidence after such treatment. ‘The se- 
cret I have to tell thee, then, is this. But mind 
no blabbing, Moll !” 


“ Oh! not a word, Jack '” 


“ Well, then; but where was I, when I last left | 
| tridge ! 


off?” 

“Of Master Shirley you were talking, to be 
sure.” 

“Oh! aye—to be sure ; of Master Shirley it 
was, then, but mind, secrecy, Moll—secrecy—or 
thou knowest what follows.” 

“ Aye—aye—I warrant,” retorted Moll, rocking 
to and fro, in her impatience to hear him. 

“ Thus, then, it is; Master Shirley, or Master 
Walter, or Master Walter Shirley, or whatever 
thou mayst please to call him, is a shy lover, but 
he does not yet so skillfully watch his cards, but 
that my master is fully aware of the game he is 
playing.” 

“If he be not dead, that is,’ put in Mistress 
Partridge, with a timely reference to recent events. 

“ Ah! if he be not—and between thee and me, 
Moll, Master Shirley is no more dead than am I.” 

“ Where bides he, then ?” 

“ That is a secret even [ may not tell —— for 
a good reason,” he thought, “ I don’t know it my- 


self. However, be he where he may, my master | “ hast not had enow already? 


has him fully in his power, and will take good 
care that he does not return to thwart him in his 
wishes ; for you must know, Mistress Partridge, 
my master has resolved to honor Mistress Effie 


with his own hand, and ’twould hardly suit, thou | 


“ And what is that, Jack ?” 

There was a noise, as of the rustling of gar- 
ments, in the rear of the speakers, towards the 
inner door, at this juncture. Both looked around 
for the cause, but becoming seemingly satisfied 
that itwas nothing more than the branch of a 
tree, brushed by the wind against the window, 
they went on. 

“ Why, I know not that, or I may be explicit 
on this point,” returned Jack, in reply to Mistress 
Partridge’s last question, “ but this much I may 
say ; thy master, old Gilbert, has done that across 
the water which would place his head in jeopardy, 
at the Thou wilt 
not be long in guessing who that person is.” 

‘““ Your master, of course.” 

“T admire thy penetration; ah! Mistress Par- 
thou’rt a very treasure of a woman, and 
they are few that draw such a confession from 
Jack Wotherspoon. If thou wert but in England, 


instigation of a single person. 


fairest Moll, what a host thou’dst be dragging af- 


> 


ter thee! 

“ Nonsense—you know you don’t mean it, 
rejoined Mistress Partridge, making a feint of re- 
leasing herself from the arm which the half 
drunken Jack had slyly thrown round her. What 
would master say, if he caught us twain here, in 
such condition ?” 

“ Say !” responded Jack, with a very tipsy leer; 
“ why, what could he say, that I had the best of 


| tastes, and that he’d not mind being in my boots 


| venison. 


for the once; but, steady! there’s a time for all 
things, and, in sooth, it groweth late, and my head 
is not over steady this night. I’mso gorged with 
Another flagon, Moll—just another, and 
I'll be going.” 

“ Glutton !” she replied, patting with an assum- 
ed fondness, upon his bloated and scarlet cheek, 
Why, see, thou 


canst hardly stand erect—well, well, one more, I 


seest, that this Master Shirley, who, I doubt not, | 


may be avery good sort of fellow in his way, 
though hardly fit companion for such as us, to be 
present to thwart him. Thou seest ?” 

“ True; but thou knowest Mistress Effie has a 
spirit of her own, and is, moreover, devotedly at- 
tached to Walter; and sooner than wed another, 
and he alone, she’d do some dreadful deed, rest 
assured on’t, Jack.” 

“ Aye—but rank and wealth, against poverty 
and obscurity, are great inducements, Moll, and 





suppose, can do thee no harm, Jack—but this is the 
last.” 

“The last—on my conscience, the last I drink 
this night,” was Jack’s reply, and almost as soon 
as he had said it, the ale was brought, and quick 
as thought was tossed down Jack’s capacious gul - 
let, with as little trouble as an ordinary man 
would experience in disposing of a glass of water 

“That's better than other, I verily believe,” 
said Jack ; “ but ’tis late, and I may not stay lon- 
ger; yet one word ere I go; and, egad! I came 
near forgetting my errand, Moll—which was, to 
bid thee have thy eyes and ears open—especially 
in all thatrelates to Mistress Effie and her good 
father. Do this, and communicate all thou hearest 
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to me, and thou’lt be well rewarded, Moll,! With many thanks npon his stammering lips, 
thow’lt be well rewarded, trust me.” And, having | the little tailor was bowing himself off from the 
snatched a parting kiss from the buxom house- | presence of the magistrate, when his cringing 
keeper, who promised faithfully to do all that he | back came in contact with some resisting object, 
requested of her, Jack Wotherspoon, in a decidedly | and turning suddenly, he found himself confronted 
“ mysterious” condition, staggered into the garden, with the object of his conversation, Effingham 
made his way to the wall which separated it from | himself. He did not pause, however, to frame 
the common road, and after leaping into a ditch | any idle apologies, but, reaching the head of the 
that lay on the other side of it, made his de- | flight of stairs which the other had just ascended, 
vious way, with many oaths and imprecations, in | he made but one leap in his terror to the bottom, 
the direction of his mother’s lodgings. and was out of sight before Effingham had had 
But all was not done so quietly and secretly as time to re-arrange the garments which the boor’s 
“honest Jack” and his coadjutor had imagined ; | clumsiness had disturbed. 
hearing an unusual noise and confusion below,| Effingham was, himself, not altogether undis- 
Effie who had been upon the point of retiring to | turbed, owing to the nature of the errand upon 
ner chamber, had descended to the kitchen, where | which he had come. Perceiving his approach, 
the sound of a strange voice occasioned her, upon | the magistrate had paused in the centre of the 
the eve of entering, to pause. With a throbbing | apartment, but without uttering a syllable—await- 
heart she had listened to Jack Wotherspoon’s | ing until his visitor should have announced his 
communication respecting her father, and the mys- | purpose ; for his conduct towards Effingham had 
terious influence supposed to be held over him by | of late been of the coldest nature. 
Effingham, until, unable longer to control her ris- “ Your pardon, Mr. Gilbert,” said Effingham, in 
ing emotion, she had fled precipitately to her | some confusion, finding that the magistrate had 
room, and there gave full vent to her grief in | determined upon his opening the conversation : 
tears. “Your pardon for this intrusion, which might 
| appear unwarranted and abrupt, but that the cir- 
——— _cumstances—in fact, Mr. Gilbert, I come to con- 
| fer with you upon a very inportant business. 
| Be seated, sir,” returned Mr. Gilbert, briefly. 
| Having compiied with this request, Effingham 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Ix the meanwhile, Effingham’s reckless pro- | cleared his voice, as if to disembarrass his con- 
ceedings had attracted the indignation and disgust | science of divers unpleasant sensations which had 
of the settlers to such an extent, that, although he | been forming there during the last half-hour, and 
had come out as a king’s officer, entrusted wtih | proceeded. 
fui! powers to superintend their affairs, and any “ By this time, sir, it is, I presume, no secret 
indignity offered by them towards Effingham was | with you that I have conceived a passion for your 
sure to be visited upon them by the severe dis- | fair daughter. This is, however, the first oppor- 
pleasure of the monarch, they had resolved that | tunity which I have had of disclosing the fact 
he should know of their disapproval of his con- | personally to yourself. My family, I need hardly 
duct, and their unwillingness longer to endure his | say, are among the first in Europe, my rank 
insolence. They therefore held a deliberative | is noble—my wealth princely—” 
raceting, and one of them, the tailor of the village,, “ But your character, Sir Arthur?” 
was selected as the spokesman, and sent forth- | ‘ My character!” replied Effingham, in some 
with to Mr. Gilbert to advise with him as to what | astonishment. 
should be done in the premises. | “ Aye, sir, your character; your connections, 

Mr. Gilbert was pacing his apartment in no | rank and riches are undoubted, but these are not 
very agreeable mood, when the messenger ap- | the only recommendations which entitle a man to 
proached him, for he was still full of thoughts of | the esteem of his fellow beings. Do men say 
the lost Walter Shirley, and the distressing effect | naught, Sir Arthur, of your private dealings? has 
which the want of intelligence concerning him | your conduct always been of that description 
had wrought in his daughter’s health, had caused | which might defy the prying curiosity of the gos- 
him much anxiety. His face was pale and hag- | sip tribe ?” 
gard, his form so shrunken that his garments hung “This language, Mr. Gilbert, to one of my 
loosely about him, and his voice was weak and | standing !—can it be possible that your intention is 

faltering—forbidding signs in one so old as he. | to insult me?” 
Nevertheless, his face slightly brightened up when! ‘“ Does the language, then, apply to you, Sir 
his visitor was announced, and he heard him | Arthur ad 
though attentively, without venturing any remark | ‘The magistrate looked keenly into Sir Arthur’s 
until he had concluded. | eyes, as he said this, as if he would have read his 
“T acknowledge the justice of all you say, | visitor’s inmost soul; but Sir Arthur avoided the 
neighbor,” he at length answered, “ but must con- , glance—looking confusedly upon the ground. 
fess myself at a loss to assign a remedy. Sir; “Iam not used to such cross-questioning ; all 
Arthur Effingham is powerful, and has, moreover, | men have their enemies, and it is not improbable 
the king’s sanction to anything he may see fit to | that Ihave mine. But this, sir, is not to the pur- 
do. Nevertheless, I will see and speak to him, pose. I have named my wishes, which are such 
that he may not remain in ignorance of your | as none but gentlemen encourage. Have I your 
opinions, which, to say truly, are but the echo of consent, Sir Arthur, or have I not ?” 
my own.” | ] regret, sir, that circumstances compel me to 
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decline the honorable alliance proposed by Sir 
Arthur Effingham.” 

The magistrate’s reply was coldly polite, but it 
altered completely the manner and bearing of 
Effingham ; for it gave him an opportunity of 
tearing off the mask, and appearing in the charac- 
ter which he was best suited to sustain. 

“ Then, sir,” he exclaimed, “since you refuse 
—nay spurn my alliance, you must take the alter- 
native. Gilbert—alias Ephraim Wylde—you are 
known to me. Yet, lest you doubt, let me recal 
to you remembrance of a certain occurrence, 
which transpired not long since in another land, 
and to which you fondly deem that there exists 
no witnesses.” 

“ Effingham! great God—where, and how got 
you this accursed information ?” 

The appearance of Mr. Gilbert, as he uttered 
these disjointed exclamations, was frightful to be- 
hold. A look of the deepest agony was upon his 
face—his limbs trembled and bent beneath him, so 
that he was obliged to clutch a chair, to prevent 
himself from falling. Effingham folded his arms, 
and gazed upon his victim, with a look of gratified 
malice. Every thing had gone as he could desire, 
and in the end he already saw his triumph cer- 
tain. 

“But it was false—I never murdered him,” 
continued Gilbert, frantically. “ True, by my 
arm he perished, but ’twas in fair and honorable 
combat, and ere he died he blessed me.” 

“ De Lacey blessed thee?” retorted Effingham 


with a sneer. “ How came this rumor, then? | 


Was not the part of your quarrel known to all— 
did you not wed the lady he had destined for him- 
self—was not this cause enough for disagree- 
ment? Thou sayest he fell in honorable tray. 
Prove, then, thy words.” 


“ Alas! I have no proof—no, but a limb to | 


clear me from the stain. Yet were we brothers 
in our close esteem, and but for this sad quarre|—” 

“Well, sir—your answer?” asked Effingham, 
coolly interrupting him. 

“ Man—Fiend, father, that can thus rejoice in 
broken hearts, nor feel a pang for them. How 
thou comest by this knowledge I know not—but 
it is evident thou art resolved to use it to my dis- 
advantage. Well—do as you will, man—do with 
me as you will.” 

“ Hearken, Mr. Gilbert—for such you are to all 
but me ; how I come possessed of this knowledge, 
it matters not; enough that I have it; enough 
that, by one little word, if so disposed, I could 
blast forever your fair fame, and place your neck 
beneath the axe. All this ’tis in my power, by 
a warrant from the king,to do. But one word of 


yours will stay my purpose. Say only that yop | 


will bestow on me your daughter, and I will de- 


stroy the document, and swear eternal secresy with | 


regard to your misdeeds. What say you, sir?” 

“TI know not how to answer; my brain’s con- 
fused—grant me some time to think—fear not— 
[ cannot now elade you, if I would.” 


“ Be it so, then; Sir Arthur Effingham is firm, 


but he is not ungenerous. I give you two days 
to reflect. If at the end of that period your an- 


swer is the same, rest assured, sir, you shall feel | 


my bitterest vengeance !” 
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| With these words, the designing villain turned 
; upon his heel, and left the apartment. He had 
/searcely descended the stairs when the door of 
|the apartment opened to admit another visitor, 
| and Effie Gilbert lay sobbing upon the breast of 
| her father. 


CHAPTERR XIV. 


| For some moments both remained in the at- 
| titude in which we left them at the conclusion of 
| the last chapter, neither daring nor desiring to 
| break the silence which had succeeded to the vil- 
| lain, Effingham’s, departure. 

At last, however, Effie raised her face, al! sut- 
fused with tears, to that of her father, and a look 
'of alarm overspread her pallid features at its al- 
tered expression. 

“ Great Heaven! you are not well—something 
dreadful has happened—tell me all, dear father— 
tell me all!” she exclaimed between her sobs, 

“°*Tis nothing, child—a passing fit of illness— 
nothing more,” he replied, scarce knowing what 
he said. 

“ Nay—this sickness is of the mind, not of the 
body,” she persisted earnestly ; “ Effingham has 
been here—he has uttered some dreadful threat 
—I am sure of it.” 
| “ Why, what can’st thou know of Effingham, 
child !’’ he asked in amazement. 

She then related to him the scene which had 
passed between herself and Effingham, on a Jate 
occasion, in which he had made proposals tor her 
hand ; and also detailed to her father al] that she 
had heard during the interview between Jack 
| Wotherspoon and Mistress Partridge on the night 
preceding. Her father heard her through in pro- 
found agitation, and then bade her be seated, 
while he would tell her a story, which would re- 
move from her mind all doubts as to the correct- 
ness of Jack Wotherspoon's assertion regarding 
his master’s power. 

“ Years ago,” said Mr. Gilbert, “when you, 
Effie, were as yet unborn, I had an intimate friend, 
between whom and myself there existed an un- 
derstanding little short of that which binds brother 
to brother. We shared each other's confidence 
in common, and this world’s goods divided 
equally ; for both were orphans. In an evil hour 
we both became acquainted with her who after- 
wards became thy mother. Both were inspired 
by the self-same passion—both fek the self-same 
jealousy. An unlucky quarrel grew from this— 
a chance meeting led to words such as had been 
before passed between us—both were armed, 
and each unsheathed his sword—it was my sad 
fortune to remain the victor—yet ere my rival 
| breathed his last he pressed my hand in his, and 
dying, blessed me. There were no witnesses— 
yet, somehow, Effingham got wind of it, and uses 
| it unto my disadvantage ” 

“T was sure of it—I know my father never 
could be guilty of such crimes,” exclaimed Effie, 
clinging to him. “ Though all the world con- 
demned, there’s still one heart will never turn 
' against thee.” 
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“Alas, my child, “he answered, smoothing 
her fair head—*“ the danger’s imminent. I can- 
not conceal! from thee that I am totally in Effin- 
ham’s power. Devoid of proof myself, I can only 


acknowledge my agency in De Lacey’s death, and | 


give myself up to justice.” 

“And is there no alternative—no means by 
which thou might escape ?” 
“ Yes—one ; but sooner than destroy my daugh- 


ter’s peace, | am resolved to suffer. For thou art 


young, Effie, and I a poor old man, whose sun of 


life has nearly set for aye. A few brief days, at 
least, must end my life, but thou mayest hive for 
many happy years—live, it may be, to become the 
wife of that unhappy youth for whom we now feel 
such anxiety.” 

“God grant it may be—God grant we both 
may live to see itso; but J will see Effingham ; 
if he be not, in truth, a monster, he cannot choose 
but listen to my prayers.” 

“ Alas! my child—you know him not—this 
man ; he is inveterate in his enmity, and knows 


AN HONORABLE TRIBUTE T: 
ROYAL GOVERNO 
BY HENRY A. 


Tue last Royal Governor of New York was 
Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester. 
He was a man generally beloved. Mild, humane, 
in fact, one of “ Nature’s Noblemen.” It has 
been thought by many, that had he held com- 


mand of the British forces at the commencement 


of the Revolution, his popularity might have pre- 


served to the Crown of England its “ brightest | 


jewels,” as Lord Chatham called them, the col- 
onies, the thirteen original States of the Revolu- 
tion. 
He commanded in Canada during its invasion 
by the Continental forces, under Motgomery and 
Amold. After their defeat in the attack on 


Quebec, the prisoners which fell into his hands | 


were treated with the utmost kindness by his 
orders. Many of the privates, even, were sent 
home on their simple parole. 

Sir Guy was seated in his library, in the Gov- 
ernors mansion in this city, busily engaged in 
writing, on a pleasant spring afternoon in 1783 
It may be as well to mention that the building, or 
Governor’s residence, still remains, the outside in 


its original condition. It is now the dwelling of | 


the Hon. A. H. Mickle, our former Mayor, and 


stands on the corner of Broadway and State) 


street. Long may it remain as a remembrance 
of the great Wasntncton, Putman, and other 


well known soldiers of the revolution, who made | 


it their home at the commencement of the war. 


no mercy where his lustis concerned. Think no 
more of it—for the present, at least. Two days 
he gives me to decide, and in that time, Heaven, 
that sees the smallest sparrow fall, may interpose 
some obstacle to his schemes.” 
| “IT would Walter were here,” she replied, de- 
jectedly ; “ Walter—without whom I shal! never 
be myself again. But why do I speak of him. 
‘It is my father’s danger moves me now; fear not 
|—thou shall not fall, whatever betide.” 
“ Nor shall thou sacrifice thyself for me; poor 
girl, [read thy heart well as my own, but this 
| dread sacrifice must never be. Go to thy couch 
|} and rest—I’m sure thou need’st it. For myself, 

I’ll to my closet, and seek counsel there, where it 
| has never failed me.” 

She threw her hands about the grey-headed 
old man, and gently kissed him. Then suffering 
herself to be led to the door of the apartment, 
she gave one tearful glance behind her, and 
straightway vanished. 


) THE MEMORY OF THE LAST 
R OF NEW YORK. 
BUCKINGHAM. 


| Sir Guy, as we said, was busily engaged in 
writing. His orderly entered the room and hesi- 
tated for a moment whether to disturb his com- 
mander or not. He took off his cap, raised his 
_ hand to his forehead, touched it, and stood thus, 
| with true military precision, awaiting his opportu- 
| nity to speak. 
We may as well say a word or two about Ser- 
| geant Grant, for he figures somewhat in our story. 
He was a portly, well looking fellow, and had seen 
much service. He commenced his military ca- 
reer in Portugal, under the command of General 
Burgoyne,* and in the battle of Aleanza, was for 
‘his bravery promoted to the rank of Sergeant. 
During the revolution in our own country, after 
participating in nearly all its severe battles, he had 
been, in succession, orderly to Sir William Howe, 
| Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir Guy Carleton. He 
}@night have risen to the rank of a commissioned 
|officer, but for the rules of that period in the 
| British service, very seldom broken, that none but 
| a gentleman born should hold rank in the army. 
Rarely, even to this day, has a private been raised 
a grade beyond a Sergeant. 
There stood Grant, erect as a poker, in the po- 
sition we have described. Sir Guy was so fast 


| 





* General Burgoyne commanded the British troops before 
our Revolution, sent to aid the Portuguese against the Span- 
iards, 











employed with his pen, and engaged in thought 


that he did not observe or hear the entrance of 


the Sergeant. The latter gave one of Corporal 
Trim’s “ ahem!” A kind of notice of his pres- 
ence. Sir Guy looked around. 

“Ah! Grant, is it you, what now ?” 

“There is a young lady, Sir, wishes to see your 
excellency immediately.” 

«“ Wait one moment, Grant, until I finish this 
letter, and I will receive her.” 

A moment hardly escaped before the prompt 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Royal 
forces rested from his labor, and said : 

« Grant, now admit the young lady. “ Stay for 
an instant,’ he continued, resting his head upon 
his elbow, and looking over his letter, “do you 
know what is her errand ?”* 

«“ Yessir, I must say I do, for a soldier, above 
all others, should keep his word not to lie. She 
comes concerning her brother, who is now in the 
Provost* for trial as a traitor, and she cannot ob- 
tain admission for to see him from the keeper, 
Cunningham. That is the whole story, Sir.” 

“ Do you know the reason of his being arrested 
as a traitor ?” 


“ Why, Sir, he took the oath on the first arrival | 


of our troops in the city to be faithful to the king, 
but it is said that he did it merely to please his 
mother, who was on our side. He was arrested 
by Captain Nugent, of the Buffs, for sending, as 
it is told, private communications to the rebel 
Generals. I think your Excellency,” continued the 
Sergeant, looking down and turning his cap, “ that, 
after ali, the poor fellow who stands by his coun- 
trymen, is’nt bad or wrong at heart.” 

“A just remark that of yours, Sergeant,” an- 
swered Sir Guy, “ and I honor you for it. But I 
have to do my duty, and even punish honest men 
sometimes, that scoundrels may take heed. This 
war is a horrid business at best, Sergeant. Now 
show the young lady in.” 

There entered a female whose face was con- 
cealed by a thick veil. When asked by the Gov- 
ernor to take a chair, she sobbed violently. 

“ Lift up your veil, Miss, and do not cry. Guy 
Garleton, I trust, has ever a heart open to hu- 
manity,” 

The young lady raised her veil, and, in spite of 
her tears, displayed a countenance of singular 
beauty and innocence. Her dark brown hair, 
and eyes of lustrous blue, with the blush of mod- 
esty upon her cheeks, attracted the tenderest 
sympathy of the Governor ; sympathy not lascivi- 
ous, but actually parental in its beaming emotions. 

“ Now my dear Miss, let me hear what you 
have to say. Talk to me as you would to a 
father.” 

The maiden was evidently much affected at the 
kindness with which the words were uttered by 
the Governor, and thus replied : 

“My brother is immured in a prison—im- 
mured for being a friend of his country. My 
brother has been arrested for treason. I assure 
your Excellency he is innocent. 
the base desires of Captain Nugent, he assured 
me, come what would, the life of my brother 


* The present Hall of Records. 





Had I yielded to | 
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should be safe. I spurned him from me, for 1 
knew that my brother would rather die than see 
me dishonored. I ask of your Excellency if I 
|did not behave right and proper. TI understand 
| you have daughters, and I know from what I hear 
'of Sir Guy Carleton, that he would die rather 
than save his own life by their dishonor.” 

“ True, Miss, most true,” was the answer of the 
| Governor ; “ I will see into Captain Nugent's con- 
duct, but consider the situation in which I am 
|placed by the King. According to what I have 

heard, your brother has been rightly arrested. 
He is to be tried by a court martial for treason, 
/and I have but one course placed before me. If 
| the court condemn him, he must die.” 

“ Must die ?” 
“ Yes, my young lady, must die.” 
“ Then, God have mercy upon his soul!” 

She knelt for a moment, raised her hands and 
| prayed, not loudly, but still the Governor heard her 
| words. They were as follows: 

“Oh! Lord, protect my brother. If it is thy 
will he should thus cast away his life, let that life 
|hereafter be eternal in paradise. He dies in a 
cause which is just and meritorious, therefore re- 
member him in the world to come. e 





Amen! 
The Governor was still more affected. He 
lifted hat fair young girl from the floor, and said : 
“Come, come, I will not submit to this ; rise, 
tell me allin truth, but first I wish to know your 
name.” 

“T will answer all in truth and belief. My 
name is Jeanette Howard. Before the commence- 
ment of this melancholy war, my mother was on 
the British side, she was the daughter of an 
English officer, who was killed by the side of 
Lord Howe in the attack on Ticonderoga. It was 
solely through her request that my brother took 
the oath of allegiance to the opposing power of 
Britain when the army entered this country. He 
is accused of entertaining hostile opinions now, 
and that he has given information to Washington 
of affairs here.” 

« And what were those communications ?” asked 
Sir Guy. 

“ That I cannot communicate to your Ex- 
cellency from what I know. My brother has not 
denied that he has written to General Washing- 
ton, but he says there was nothing treasonable in 
his correspondence with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continentals, or as I suppose you would 
call it, the “ragged rebel army.” 

“ No, Miss Howard, far from it, I assure you. I 
have witnessed their bravery too often, thinly clad 
as they were, on a December day in 1775, to say 
one word against them in that respect. Now tell 
me your own desires ?” 

“]T wish your Excellency to give me an order 
to visit my brother in his prison. I have been re- 
fused admission by Cunningham, without the 
written permission of the Governor of New 
York.” 

“ The cruel keeper who has so long disgraced 
the position of Provost Martial to our army. He 
shall soon know his proper place.” This was 
uttered to himself. “ My dear Miss, I will give you 
| the order myself; you shall see your brother this 
| very night, but I cannot promise any hope of par- 
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don, if he is found guilty by the Court Martial 
that assembles to-morrow for his trial, and that of 
other prisoners.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, to your Excellency for this 
favor,” answered Jeanette, for she had in her own 
mind conceived the idea of arranging for her 
brother’s escape by the very order of admission. 

This was soon made out, and the Governor 
said, on handing it to her: 

“If found guilty, Miss Howard, I cannot par- 
don your brother.” He gave his hand and said 
falteringly, “ Farewell.” 

Her hand shook with emotion when they parted. 
At the door she was met by the kind hearted 
Sergeant. 

“Well, Miss, have you succeeded in your 
errand with the Governor?” 

“ Thanks to you, I have. The soldier on duty 
before you came, refused me permission to see 
Governor Carleton. You afterwards, on hearing 
my story, took my part. May God bless you for 
ag 

The Sergeant raised her hand to his lips, and 
kissed it, saying, “ I have a daughter in old Eng- 
land about your age, and I could not but think 
particularly of her when I saw you. May your 
brother be preserved from death, though I much 
fear he is in danger.” 

And thus the good hearted Sergeant and 
Jeanette parted. Both had heavy hearts on the 
occasion. 

She had that night an interview with her 
brother. It was long and interesting, yet one of 
tears. The sentinel! on duty had agreed for a few 
pieces of gold to iet her brother pass out. It so 
happened that Cunningham, who was in a neigh- 
boring cell, overheard the conversation. 

Another sentinel was placed on duty, and 
Robert Howard, in attempting to escape, was at 


once arrested. The next day his trial came on | 


before the Court Martial. He was convicted, and 
ordered with six others to be hung next morning 
at day light. 

Oh! how painful was it to his sister when the 
sentence was told her. In vain did she seek the 
residence of Sir Guy Carleton—he was not to be 
seen. He had heard of the conviction of the 
prisoner, and rather than interfere with the sen- 
tence, he gave orders to admit no one. 

The ensuing morning about four o’clock, the 
one on which Robert Howard was to be hung, the 
Governor was aroused from his sleep by a loud 


Love. 


|knock. His valet entered with a note which was 
| handed him. It read thus: 


Your Excellency. The man Robert Howard, 
convicted of treason by Court Martial, is not 
really guilty, as I can convince your Excellency. 
He is to be hung in about an hour. Your atten- 
tion is necessary. 

Your Humble Servant, 
Tuomas Grant, 
ORDERLEY OF THE 55TH. 


The Governor rose at once, put on his clothes, 
and called inGrant. The result was that he di- 
rected a reprieve for an hour, and ordered the 
Court Martial to meet him immediately. It was 
not long before the Court assembled in the presence 
of the Governor. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to them, “you have 
\found Robert Howard guilty of treason towards 
| his majesty, King George. Let me know why. 
| Captain Nugent, you have the principal evidence, 
| I am told.” 

| Pale with rage, yet lost to control, the Captain 
| handed Sir Guy a letter which was proved to be 
| in the hand writing of the prisoner. 





| Goop GeneraL WasuHineTon.—May the world 
i bless you. I have a reason to know that peace 
| willsoon be declared. Gop grant it. I havea 
word to say about Sir Guy Carleton. Had he 
been in command of the Royal army at the 
‘commencement of the war, he is so kind and 
| humane, I think we should have settled all dif- 
ficulties without trouble. Again I say, Gop bless 
| you. 
Your Excellency’s Servant, 
| Ropert Howarp. 

Sir Guy, after reading the letter, said, “ come 
forth.” 

A door was opened, and Howard with his 
sister entered. ‘I'he Governor raised his hands 
to his eyes, for a tear was descending. 
| Howard, you are pardoned, you are free to go 
‘where you please. I am glad to hear that Guy 
Carleton is remembered with any favor, by an 
| American.” 

The brother and sister rushed into each other’s 
arms. 

Honor To THE MEMORY OF Guy CARLETON, 
the last Royal Governor of New York. 
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LOVE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Passion is blind—not Jove: her wond’rous might | 
Informs with three-fold power man's inward sight : 

To her deep glance the soul at large displayed 

Shows all its mingled mass of light and shade ; 

Then call her blind when she but tarns her head 

Nor scans the fault for which her tears are shed. 

Can dall Indifference or Hate’s troubled gaze 

See through the secret heart’s mysterious maze ? 


Can Scorn and Envy pierce that ‘‘ dread abode’’ 


Where trae fanlts rest beneath the eve of God? 

Not their's, mid inward darkness, to discern 

The spirit’s splendors how they shine and burn, 

All bright endowments of a noble mind 

They, who with joy behold them, soonest find ; 

And better none its stains of frailty know 

Than they who fain would see it white as snow. 


— 
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OF NEW YORE. 


Dr. Witt1am Turner was born in the Second | ignorance which existed concerning the nature 
Ward of the City of New York, as were his! and cure of that large class of diseases, Fever, 
grandfather and father before him. The latter, | and the alarming frequency with which the authors 
from whom he took his name and his indepen- | in repute directed the use of the lancet, the leech, 
dent spirit, had been attached to the British | and the cupping-instrument. It was in vain that 
Navy ; but becoming a Whig in the Revolution, he | he attempted to satisfy himself by counsels, and 
was punished for his daring bya long imprison- | by meditating upon the confidence with which 
ment in that most loathsome of all dungeons, the others acted in regard to them. Like the air- 
Jersey prison-ship in the Wallabout. The sub- | drawn dagger of Macbeth, whenever he attempted 
ject of this notice was educated in the City, and | to reflect upon the necessity of following the ex- 
in 1821 he was graduated at Columbia College. | ample of others, the lancet would present itself 
He studied in the medical office of Dr. Samuel before him, yet with no disposition on his part to 
Borrowe, who then ranked among the heads of | “clutch” the blood-indicating phantom. For 
the profession, and occupied one of the houses in four years he was held vibrating between con- 
Broadway, now merged into the Mansion House | flicting powers, the attraction of one portion of 
of Mr. Bunker. Delighted with the branches of | his studies, and the repulsion of the other. At 
his studies, which involved botany, the nature and | last, the centrifugal force prevailed. 
uses of the various medicines and remedial ap-| His father being one of the proprietors of the 
pliances, with anatomy and physiology, in the | New York Gazette, then the first and most pro- 
matter of practice he was perpetually encounter- | fitable commercial paper in the city at that time, 
ing those stumbling blocks, viz: the general | conveyed to him an interest in the establishment, 
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and he became assistant editor, a post which he 
faithfully and assiduously filled for nine years. 
The prosperity of the paper excited the cupidity 
of others, and a determined effort was made to 
supplant it. The Gazette had been hitherto 
famous for its advertisements, and the correctness 
of its marine intelligence. The new editor ex- 
erted himself to enliven its columns by enlarging 
its variety, and insisted that a newspaper should 
contain news of all kinds, and should keep pace 
with the improvement of the times, Finding it 
impossible to convince all his partners, and the 
war from without waxing hotter and hotter, he 
advised his parent to sell out their joint interest. 
The advice was followed, and both retired on the 
first of January, 1832. The subsequent career of 
the remainihg editor was sufficiently disastrous ; 
and in a few years themselves and their journal 
were no more. 


The winter of 1832-33, he passed in the Ha- 
vana with his friend Robert 8. Bunker, Esq., (now 
of Mobile,) who had sustained a violent attack of 
bronchitis, and from which he happily recovered 
from the effects of the climate, and the judicious 
medical attendance of his companion. It was 
during this winter that the cholera raged in Cuba 
with unsurpassed ferocity. In Havana, the deaths 
were numbered by hundreds a day. The two 
friends, who had passed through a seige of the 
epidemic the previous summer in New York and 
Rhode Island, remained unmoved in the midst of 
its ravages, and employed themselves in visiting 
the cholera hospitals, and in observing the little 
wisdom that existed, and the corresponding small 
success that followed it. In the spring they visited 
Matanzas, and were quarantined four days as 
coming from a cholera port, though the inhabi- 
tants of Matanzas were at that very time expir- 
ing by scores. ‘Thence they crossed to New Or- 
Jeans and Mobile, encountering the second visit of 
the disease, at each place. From the former city 
the friends took a steamer for Pittsburgh, the doc- 
tor attended by a train of alarmed cholera patients, 
who rejoiced at finding a doctor on board, and 
eagerly placed themselves under his charge. Not 
one of these’died, and some of them were loud in 
grateful acknowledgement at his having saved 
their lives. Among the neglected steerage pas- 
sengers, under the charge of the officers of the 
boat, there was not the same success—scarcely a 
night passing that several corpses were not qui- 
etly carried ashore, and buried in the darkness. 
It may be said then, of the doctor and his friend, 
if any body ever ran the gauntlet of the cholera, 
they did. 


In the summer of 1833, the doctor repaired to 
Burlington, Vermont, and entered the office of 


‘Professor Benjamin Lincoln, one of the most ac- 


complished and learned men the country ever pro- 
duced. Having attended the course of medical 
lectures in the University of that City, and pub- 
licly defended his thesis upon Pulmonary con- 
sumption, at the concluding examination he 
received his diploma of M.D. He returned to 
New York in the fall, but confined his practice, as 
before, to his immediate friends and relations, and 
to the poor. The vision of the lancet, however, 








| still continued to haunt him, nor was his instine- 


tive aversion to it in any degree diminished. 

In the spring of 1836, he visited the island of 
St. Croix, to take professional charge of, and to 
accompany home, the only daughter of the late 
Col. Marinus Willett, the wife of his friend, 
James H. Ray, Esq. The lady having had 
severe attacks of bleeding at the lungs, on account 
of which she, with her venerable mother, had been 
passing the winter on that beautiful island. The 
doctor had the happiness of restoring Mrs. R. 
to her husband, in the May following, in perfect 
health ; in which she continued until winter, when, 
from exposure, she had another attack. For this, 
she was copiously bled in the arm, (though not 
under doctor T.’s advice,) and in a few weeks her 
gentle spirit fled, leaving her heart-broken partner 
the sole guardian of three lovely infant children. 

In 1840 he was appointed, by Governor Sew- 
ard, Health Commissioner for the City and County 
of New York, an office which he discharged 
with great fidelity for three years. His duties 
were not only of a sanitary, but of a fiduciary 
character, involving great pecuniary responsibility. 
His colleagues in the Board of Commissioners of 
Health, who were then also Trustees in the Ma- 
rine Hospital, at Staten Island, were Dr. A. 
Sidney Doane, Health Officer, and Dr. Wm. 
James Macneven, Resident Phisician—the last of 
whom afterwards resigned on account of infirm 
health, and was superseded by Dr. John W. 
Francis. During this administration, the affairs 
of the Quarantine Department were very prosper- 
ous, and the utmost liberality was displayed to- 
wards the very unusually large number of patients ; 
yet the policy of the Commissioners enabled them, 
after defraying many heavy expenses, to save to 
the State nearly one hundred thousand dollars, a 
feat which no previous board had succeeded in 
performing. 

The patriotic example and sufferings of his 
honored grandsire were often topics of conversa- 
tion in the doctor’s family, and it is not surprising 
that his mind was influenced by the recital. 
Hence he was found to take an early interest in 
politics, conceiving it the duty of every citizen in 
a Government like ours so to do ; the taithful per- 
formance of that duty being the best test of the 
republicanism of the individual. What but a 
“mere cumberer of the ground” is that republican 
who looks with indifference upon this first of 
obligations ? 

Scarcely three weeks had passed after the 
inauguratien of General Harrison, as Chief Mag- 
istrate of the nation, on the 4th of March, 1841, 
when, from the effects of exposure to the rain on 
that day, and the reaction of repose after an ex- 
citing campaign, that distinguished man was 
taken down with a slight indisposition. It is not 
now denied that the depletory treatment of his 
phisicians, (by leeches and cupping) aggravated 
his disorders, under which he rapidly sunk, and on 
the seventh day expired, leaving the government 
in the hands of Vice President Tyler, whose de- 
fection from his party effected an entire change in 
the policy of the nation. The effect of this rev- 
olution, thus began by a few leeches, successively 
pervaded most of the States; and in 1843, when 
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New York had taken her share in the change, 
Doctor T. gave place to an officer of opposite 
polities, and retired from a position he had held 
with honor and respect. 

In the summer of the following year, the Hon. 
Willis Hall, then at the head of the Whig party 
in New York, was taken slightly ill, early one 
morning, at his residence in Albany, with a ting- 
ling in one cheek and one arm. By the time the 
physician arrived, the symptoms had left him ; but 


the doctor was a disciple of rules and forms, and | 
these, in his opinion, dictated bleeding. The de- | 


mands of science (?) were of course submitted to, 
but the honorable gentleman fainted during the 
operation, and on coming to himself it was found, 
he had complete palsy of the entire left side! 
His recovery was exceedingly slow. At the end 
of three months, unable to walk a step, he was 
carried in the arms of servants to the steamboat, 
and conveyed to New York. Here, under the 
chrono-thermal treatment of his friend, Dr. Tur- 
ner, in one week he was able to walk about his 
room, with the aid of a stick. In December, ac- 
companied by the doctor, Mr. Hall sailed for the 
Havana, and the two passed the winter together 
on a beautiful coffee plantation, in the interior of 
the island of Cuba. The mild climate and the 
excellent medical treatment proved of the greatest 
service to the eminent invalid, who returned in the 
spring, by the way of New Orleans and the Mis- 
aissippi and Ohio rivers—was afterwards happily 
married, and has been since engaged in the prose- 
cution of that active and exciting profession, the 
law. 

Thus the doctor had made three trips to the 
West Indias with patients, in each case returning 
his patient in a recovered condition, a distinction 
rarely witnessed. 

It was in the summer of 1841, that an event 
occurred of the highest interest to the subject of 
thismemoir. A copy of Dr. Dickson’s “ Fallacies 
of the Faculty, with the chrono-thermal system of 
medicine,” accidentally fell into his hands. “ He 
read it,” ashe tells us, “with delight, and a 
strong conviction of its truth.” And well he 
might, for it contains a demonstration, strictly 
mathematical, that the lancet, he so instinctively 
abhorred, was not only useless in medicine, but 
was the most certain means of aggravating all 
diseases, whether chronic or acute. Such, how- 
ever, was not the conviction of the Faculty in 
general, when, four years afterwards, after close 
study and extensive experiment, he gave to the 
American public an edition of the work with an 
introduction and notes, by himself. “Curses, not 
loud, but deep,” at the unanswerable nature of the 
exposures, were hissed at him from every side. 
All the intrigues and acts that malice and baffled 
rage could engender, were put into operation 
against him. A festive society, which had elected 
him one of their physicians, without any reference 
to his medical opinions, was used by his enemies, 
without its knowledge, as an instrument of ven- 
geance. At its next aniversary, a larger force of 
shown up doctors attended, and, under the protec- 
tion of the secret ballot, ejected him from an office 
merely honorary. What better proof of the 
strength of his position? Unable to assail him 
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| openly, the only resort left was to stab him in the 

dark. But even this failed. So evident was the 
conspiracy, that to this day the honorable members 
of the association, (and they are numerous) refer 
to it with derision and contempt. 

On the 14th of November, 1846, Dr. Wm. 
_Anderson, who had been medical professor in 
| several institutions in the country, was suddenly 
taken with apoplexy in a public restaurant in 
Nassau street. Dr. Turner, happening to pass by, 
was called in. He prohibited the use of the 
lancet, which another physician suggested ; but 
by chrono-thermal means, he in ten minutes put 
the professor on his feet. As this was done in 
the presence of a great crowd of persons, who 
could not restrain their astonishment, the affair 
got into the newepapers. This was a new cause 
of offence on the part of the profession. But in 
a matter so important to the public, it was neces- 
sary to be exceedingly cautious, and to emulate 
| the prudence of the serpent. After a consulta- 
tion of three weeks, however, a plan was hit 
| upon, notable for its insidiousness, \ ‘The following 
| card appeared in the Courier and Enquirer : 


| 
| 


New York, December 8, 1846. 
The subscribers request the regular practitioners of this 
city to meet on Saturday next, December 12th inst., 1 P. M., 
| atthe Lyceum of Natural History, 561 Broadway. The 
| design of this call is to ask the co-operation of our medical 
brethren in an undertaking intended to elevate the character 
of our profession—to advance its interests and to increase its 
usefulness by furnishing facilities for social intercourse—pro- 
moting harmony amongst its members and means of mutual 
improvement. In the prosecution of this object it is pro- 
posed to establish an academy of medicine onl surgery and 
to provide a permanent place for its meetings. 
VALENTINE MOTT, 
ALEX. H. STEVENS, 
ISAAC WOOD. 





The scheme was carried out. Its design was 
to place under the ban all new things and their 
advocates, no matter how valuable—but to take 
care never to canvass them in public. But as 
contrivances sometimes recoil, as the constructor 
of the guillotine was its first victim, so Dr. Mott 
came near realizing a like fate : 


** As guns when aimed at ducks or plover 
Recoil and kick their owner over.’’ 

Dr.M. had performed a very successful surgical 
operation. But he had the indiscretion to employ 
the inhalation of ether, so useful in subduing 
pain, but at that time a novelty. He was bitterly 
arraigned for this departure from the established 
regime, but a timely and abject supplication for 
forgiveness saved him from the utmost penalty of 
his own enactment. 

It is needless to sav that Dr. Turner was not 
sufficiently “ green” to apply for admission into a 
| self-constituted affair, thus hostilely organized. It 
| happened, however, that a medical friend of his 
'had his name presented for membership. This 
friend, some years before, not having the fear of the 
Academy before his eyes, for it did not then exist, 
| had dedicated to Dr.T..,in complimentary language, 
| a medical work of great value. Since Dr. Turner 
| could not be blackballed directly, it was thought 
'to be a good chance to do so indirectly through 
his friend. Accordingly the cool proposition was 
made to the latter, that if he would publish 
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another edition of his book, cancelling the dedi- | journals and the periodicals—many of which have 
cation, he should be admitted. The base propo- | been quite lavish in their encomiums upon it. 
sal was indignantly spurned. And the Academy,} Jy 1845, Dr. Turner was married to Miss 
as the lawyers say, “took nothing by its motion.” | Ogden, daughter of Samuel G. Ogden, formerly 

In the spring of 1847, Dr. Turner appeared | an eminent merchant of New York, and well 
with his “ Triumphs of Young Physic, or Chrono- | , nown in its history as prominent in the famous 
Thermal Facts,” a little work designed simply to | Miranda expedition. 

ld be I tem ; in| ne : 

show what could be done by the new system ; in De: Peinatte tn the fettp-eveente your of his 


which he was fortified by the testimony of people of ; . 
the highest respectability in the country. This, | 98° of the middle height, well made, and of a 


of course, was only adding fuel to the envy an 
jealousy of his enemies, and brought down upon 
him, as its consequence, another rich harvest of 
abuse from the medical magazines and reviews. 
In the summer of 1848, the first edition of the | 
“ Fallacies of the Faculty” having been long out | 
of market, the doctor presented the public with a | 
stereotyped edition from the Fifth London Edition, 
containing all the new matter of the author, and 
a second preface and other matter by himself. Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 


This has been remarkably well received by the 
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| Very agreeable and intelligentcountenance. He is 
| engaged in a lucrative and growing practice. Of 
a smooth and even temperament, the machina- 
| tions of his adversaries are surveyed unmoved, . 
| and his aspect preserves its equanimity “calm as 
a summer morning” amid their most rancorous e 
| assaults. 
} 
| “ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’’ a 
fii 


O THov who whilom with unsparing jibe 

And scorching satire, lashed the scribbling tribe,— 
Thou who on Roman pimp and parasite 

Didst pour the vials of thy righteous spite, 
Imperial Horace! let thy task be mine— 

Let truth and justice sanctify my line ! 


And thou, relentless Draco of the schools, 

Whose laws were scored upon the backs of fools,— 
Thou bi-tongued genius from whose magic lips 
Poison for knaves—for good men honey drips— 
Thou poet-Lacon, withering with a verb, 

And reining folly with a figure’s curb,— 

Thou of the Dunciad! animate my strain, 

For vain my task if ’tis not in thy vein ! 


As in some butcher’s barricaded stall, 

A thonsand prisoned rats gnaw, squeak, and crawl, 
While, at the entrance, held by stalwart hands, 
A panting terrier strives to burst his bands,— 

With eyes inflamed and glittering teeth displayed, 
Half turns to bite the hand by which he’s stayed, 
So writhes and pants my terrier muse, to chase 
The rats of letters from Creation’s face. 


Far scurvier vermin these—my biped game— 

Rats gnaw but books—these gnaw the aathor’s fame— 
Holding Parnassus as a mammoth cheese, 

Which, climbing not, they nibble as they please, 

And plying tooth and claw so fast and well, 

That the whole mount is like a hollow shell. 


Pharoah was plagued with locusts fer his crimes— 
Happy was Pharoah to escape our times, 

When myriad insects, plumed with pens of steel, 

Buzz like some thrifty housewife’s ceaseless wheel, 
Buzz, but beyond the buzz, all likeness dwindles, 

Save that their brains are warps—their legs the spindles. 


Down, terrier, down! we'll drop the canine form, 
And incarnate the buzzing insect swarm. 

Let us invoke the Barns !—as once in Wales 

King Edward did--from mountains, swamps, and vales, 











Convened them all—then broke each harp ana head— 
(Would that our bards had such a wise king Ned !) 
Let us invoke them, and as up they spring, 

Shoot them as boys shoot crows, upon the wing: 
Then shall their death-songs poetize the blast—- 

Like dying swan-notes, sweet, because the last. 


But whom to pounce on firsi—O, vengeful muse— 
Faith! they're so near alike "tis hard to choose ; 

A stereotyped and ancient form they bear, 

Like sheepskin small-clothes of a century’s wear— 
Gray are they, yet chameleon-like, still green, 
Blue oftentimes, but seldom re(a)d, I ween. ie 
Jack Ketch, when felons are about to die, we 
Divides their garments, but so will not I— he 
Though rainbow hued, like Joseph’s coat, their dress, 

Should all exchange, could scarce fi: each one less ; 

Each eyes his fellow’s garb with crafty glare,— 

Some well-known patch he recognises there— 

Some button stolen where he stole his own, 

Some diamond brooch, with ostentation shown 

Which he will swear is paste, and in a trice, , 

Prove that he bought one like it, at half-price. 

Motley and mean in truth these hangdogs be—- $ 
A scurvier set ne’er marched through Coventry ; 
And what inflames mine anger as I gaze, 

His stolen shreds each knave with pride displays : 

This one wears breeches that might make his shroud— 

This in a child’s can! his hage head would crowd ; 

This dabbles daintily with French fabrique,— 

This wears a helmet o’er his visage sleek : 

All stolen, all misused and broucht to waste— 

Gods! if they must thieve—why not thieve with taste ? 
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Pause, gentle muse, and bend with muscles pliant 

To our acknowledged Paixhan, Mister Bryant : 

Bryant, the king of cis-atlantic gammon, 

Apollo’s proxy and chief clerk to Mammon ! 

My fingers tremble, and my pulse grows faint— 

Awful the task a noonday snn to paint. 

Fain would I praise this laureat of our nation, 
Were not all praise but supererogation. : 








He is so fixed a fact—so constellated— 
Like bankrupt’s debts, he can’t be overrated ! 
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His name’s asad sponsorial misnomer— 
Had Nature spoke, he had been christened Homer. 


What time our presidential polities 

Count game much less by honors than by tricks, 
When Rynders wields like Hercules his ** club,”’ 
And social Greeley peeps from cynic tub— 
Then Bryant —poet-laureat—Nature’s boast— 
Treads the old party rounds, from Post to Post ; 
New nibs his pen to brand each truth as scism, 
And damns all isms, save conservatism. 


Now, by my modesty! [ like friend Bryant, 

But as a man ;—I can’t endure a giant: 

I like his landscapes, mountains, woods, and copses— 
And freely own he’s death on Thanatopsis ; 

But, with due reverence, I can see no justice 

In making him a classical Procrustes ; 

And lopping hapless bards of heel and head, 

To fit them for his gas-inflated bed : 

I thank him kindly for his blankest verse— 

I’ve seen much better—but I’ ve seen still worse— 
I bless him for his homepathic stanzas— 

His apothegma clear as Sancho Panza’s— 

T’ll own, in fact, he’s Brobdignagian—dut 

Just so was Gulliver—in Lilliput! 

Yet I will grant that he a new Anteus is, 

But, gracious, Max! no apotheosis. 


Bozzaris is no more—and dead is Astor— 

I wish to heaven that HaLLeck had no master ! 
Trade like Medusa turns the heart to stone, 

And jarring sounds destroy the harp’s sweet tone‘ 
Figures our bard still hath, but tropes I doubt— 
Invoices plenty, but no voice comes out— 

Bozzaris died by steel—but gold can slay 

The man by whom Bozzaris lives for aye— 

Astor is mightier than the dreaming ** Tark’’— 
Requiescat in pace—Astor’s clerk ! 


China is all the world—her sons celestial— 
Outside barbarians are no more than bestial : 

So Boston is our Yankee land of hyson, 

Counting all barbarous beyond her horizon ; 

Her Whipples out-Macauley Mac himself— 

Her Brownasons lay Carlyle upon the shelf; 

Her Emersons, her Everetts, and her Channings, 
Are worth a score of Foxes, Pitts, and Cannings ; 
In short, her Lowells, Longfellows, and Tappans 
Are good celestials as Chinese or Japans. 


Cantab LonereLLow—belle-lettre professor— 
Of Washington’s head-quarters sole possessor : 
Belov’d of booksellers, adored of ‘* sophs’’— 

Lo! at thy name, my muse her bonnet doffs : 

I’m but a *‘satyre’’—thon ‘‘ Hyperion’’ fair— 
I’m ** half seas over’’—thon art ‘‘ Outre mer ;’’ 
Yet, in the mighty name of Low, I'll venture, 
For debt thou owest the world, to make debenture. 
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Not for the debts thou owest a score or less 
Of foreign bards,who now wear Yankee dress ; 


Not for thy clipping of old rasty coins— 

Thy head enriches what thy hand purloins ; 

Not for thy thought-webs cribbed from monkish looms— 
They’ re better in thy tomes than in their tombs ; 

Thy alchemy has made much gold from lead— 

So, ** let the dead past bury’’ all ‘‘ its dead :’’ 

For ancient wounds let silence be the suture— 

J ask a debt thou owest the awful future. 


Art and position, Hal, make thee a poet— 

If Nature lends her signet, pray let’s know it: 
Haply thy Harvard fame immortal seems— 

Haply thy name and verse be synonyms. 

Yet, if thou would'st thy proper glory reach, 

I say to thee, as Lear said—** mend thy speech !’’ 
Cast off thy dressing-gown and gird thy loins— 

And learn what Deity on song enjoins : 

Thou hast portrayed ideal wrongs and woes— 
Now, by my harp! canst real wrongs disclose ? 
Thou hast drawn tears for miseries long forgotten— 
Canst thou find nothing in our time that’s rotten ? 
O that the church-yard Past were ransacked less— 
Those ghosts, the poets, then might mankind bless : 
If the old catacombs were left to moulder, 

Gold mines of song we'd find, ere Pan grew older! 


Lowell! "twere meet more meat were in thy verses— 
There’s pap enough to stock a host of nurses ; 

At times sententious thou—at seasons wordy— 

Thy harp cremona half—half hurdy-gurdy ; 

Giant in thought—too oft in language puny— 

A silver spoon makes poets ofttimes spoony. 

Hadst thon been born, like Burns, to guide a plough, 
Thy share had deeper been in souls than now : 

Thy hand wants nerve—’tis soft, now, as thy heart— 
Art lives for thee, but not for Art thou art: 

The mettled soul rings not to yellow metal, 

And golden nets too oft the muse will nettle ! 


Lo! well thou hast done, but thou canst do better— 
If thou’lt win credit, make the world thy debtor! 
Pour out thy sowl—albeit with flaws and fractures— 
Give us thyself—pure Lowell manufactures : 

Then shall thy heart-beat vibrate through our pulse, 
And all thy songs be milestones of results ! 


Hark! Wuirtter’s sledge upon the hearts of men, 
Beats its continual music—** ten-pound-ten !’’ 





The burdened slave affords our bard his burden,— 
Other than subject subjects not a word on ; 
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Sworn foe of institutions ‘‘ patiiarchal,’’ 

Were ’t not for darkies sure his fame would darkle: 
(Black ground gives diamonds their brightest sparkle :) 
But, oh! how frail ‘* Othello’s occupation !”’ 

When slavery falls—falls Whittier’s avocation ; 

He lives, the black-man’s friend, and, faith, he’ll die so— 
A paraphrase of Wilmot’s great Proviso ! 





With tomahawk upraised for deadly blow, 
Behold our literary Mohawk, Por! 

Sworn tyrant he o’er all who sin in verse— 

His own the standard, damns he all that’s worse ; 
And surely not for this shall he be blamed— 

For worse than his deserves that it be damned ! 


Who can so well detect the plagiary’s flaw ? 

** Set thief to catch thief’’ is an ancient saw: 
Who can so scourge a fool to shreds and slivers ? 
Promoted slaves oft make the best slave drivers ! 
Iambic Poe! of tyro bards t!.e terror— 

Ego is he—the world his pocket-mirror ! 


Poe’s not the worst of bards, though bad he is ; 
Poor man! his worst of sins is synthesis ! 

Nor is he by great odds the worst of critics— 

Only he runs stark mad on analytics : 

Give him a dumpling, and he’ll hatch a thesis— 
Talk Choctaw to him—he’l! choke with diwresis ; 
If he lives long enough, we'll find, per Hercle! 
He’!! print the cabula, and square the circle ! 

The mystic fates alone can tell how often he 
Means to dress up old flame in new cacophony ! 





I almost passed by Willis—‘‘ Ah! mi boy! 
Foine mowning! da-da!’’ Faith, I wish him joy— 
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He's forty-one years old,—in good condition— 
And, positively, he has gained ‘* position.’’ 
Gad! what a polish Upper ten-dom gives 
This executioner of adjectives ; 
This man who strangles English, worse than Thugzgists, 
And turns ‘‘the Trade’’ to trankmakers or druggists 
Labors on tragic plays, which draw no tiers— 
Writes under bridges, and tells tales of peers ; 
His subjects whey—his language sugared curds—— 
Gods! what a dose !—had he to * eat his words !’’ 
His *‘ Sacred Poems,’’ like a rogue’s confessions, 
Gain him indulgence for his worst transgressions : 
His ‘‘ fugitive attempts’’ will doubtless live— 
O that more works of his were fugitive! 
Fate to his fame a ticklish place has given, 
Like Mah’ met’s coffin, ’twixt the earth and heaven : 
But, be it as it will—let come what may— 
Nat is a star—his works the milky way! 


END OF PART I, 





A SONG 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Wuenrks is my Native Land? 
Where the East sparkles ? 

Where the wide, wooded West 
By the sea darkles ? 

Where the soft, sunny South, 
Like a bride glowing, 

Sees the proud sun in state 
To her couch going ? 

Where the great Nor’ winds march, 
On their trumps blowing ? 

Where is my Native Land? 





That is my Native Land 
Where the East sparkles ; 
Where the wide, wooded West 

By the sea darkles. 
South and the North! alike 
Ye claim my being: ’ 
All races are the same 
To the All-Seeing. 
Down with the feudal lie! 
Man is my brother: ‘ 


God is my Father, and 
Earth is my Mother. : 
The Wor tp is my Native Land. 
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MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 





BY C. W. HOLDEN. 


As the dark hours of midnight o’er me steal, 
Wrapped in a continuity of gloom, 

Whose sombre shades so sadly stamp their seal, 
Like the forewarnings of an early tomb, 

I bend my thoughts in retrospective view, 

Where early hopes abroad their shadows threw. 


Primeval sports of boyhood! How they pass 
In glorious pageant as their memories rise, 
A huge diurnal and nocturnal mass 
Of infantile erratta—but the skies 
Smile not less sweetly o’er me now, because 
My youth revoked dull gravity’s by-laws. 


I do remember me that house of red, 
Built, like an eagle’s eyrie, on the rocks, 
Where morn, and noon, and night in vengeance sped 
On my devoted ears the dolefal box, 
Which, like Pandora’s, would, when touched, disclose 
A thousand times ten thousand earthly woes. 


Within those walls I learned my A. B. C.’s, 
And from them down to W.’s and Y.’s! 

There, when not minding wel my Q.’s and P.’s, 
Kind Mr. M., indignant, blamed my eyes ! 

As Moses smote the rock and water found, 

My eyes, neath Moses’ rod, in tears were drowned. 


That winding hill below the school-house base, 
The surface capped with ever-welcome snow— 

The model sleigh which joined the merry chase 
Of dears—not deer—how oft I scarcely know ! 

In anger once I cut the merry train, 

But quick returning—‘“‘ cut, to come again !’’ 


Onur old white church—a relic of past time— 

Did in its towering height toward heaven aspire ! 
Sacred enigma! Fifty years thy chime, 

Yet '48 beheld thy mournful pyre! 
When half a century saw thy ways upright, 
Vandalic hands removed thee! What a site! 


Our Lyceum Hall! methinks my eyes behold 
The shades of Knox, Copernicus and Clay, 

Their favorite doctrines crushed to earthy mould, 
Beneath a withering aye or scorching nay. 

Dall Theory there was oft to Practice changed, 

And Practice then to realms of Theory ranged. 


What pleasant groves I do remember there, 

Of cherry trees and plums, both black and blue ; 
Of rare ripes rarely ripe, and many a pear, 

Whose single pears we oftimes cut in two. 
And yet the frait which oftenest met my search, 
Was that which grew upon the limbs of birch ! 


And then the store of drugs and paints—and dies, 
And galling gallipots and pots of gall ; 
(One can’t remember full names if he tries, 
So extracts must suffice to name them all !) 
The red bound books—alas ! how seldom read, 
The languages they spoke to me were dead. 








Old ‘lection day! within the sunlight clear, 
I saw battallions weapons deftly wield ; 
And though few warriors found a bier, yet beer 
Cast e’en field officers upon the field 
Though some were built upon the minor key, 


The major part high privates seemed to be. 


The glorious Fourth! what patriot gasconade 
Burst from the tent where all were diners-out ; 
Forensic eloquence and lemonade 
Did, o'er the whole assembly, freely spout. 
That day transformed our soldiers, butchers, clerks, 
To civic Sheridans and village Burkes. 


That pond, too, where, when scarcely ten years old, 
My steel shod feet their maiden effort made, 
And, like most maiden efforts, quickly told 
My course was on a somewhat downward grade! 
The stars I saw that day eclipsed the shower 
Of meteors, which o’er blest New Haven lower. 


A happy time was our Thanksgiving Day, 
With turkeys, pampkin pies, and all the rest ; 

Young men then carved their calves and e’en would sleigh 
The very girls they always loved the best. 

What snow-bank notes upon my hearing fell, 

As chimed the tongue of that delicious belle, 


How often in the singing school I sat, 
With voice just like a hurricane—quite blown ; 
’T was once pronounced by Mr. M. 4 flat, 
Though other friends had called it Barre-tone 
But then to me it seemed an obvious case, 


Its general tenor with a note was base. 


Those spelling schools ! their names I love to hear ! 
Decked gaily out with merry boys and girls ; 

Where words (at least the right ones) seemed as dear 
And hard to buy as are Hyperion’s curls 

Love—easy spelt—was not defined as well, 

As over all that word would cast a spell, 


And now, while pacing up and down the Park, 
Where Nature’s small but very pretty face is, 
Where singing birds half-yearly have a lark, 
And sickly squirrels get up rotary races, 
I can’t but think that Life is like a crest, 
First up—then down—then ’neath the billows breast. 


Now that those hours of boyish sport and glee 
Are safely sepulchred with days of yore, 

Whene’er their memories live again with me, 
Like little Oliver, I ‘‘ cry for more.’’ 

Such glorious thoughts and pleasant fancies bring 


The sweets of life without their bitter sting 


So when the midnight hours upon me steal, 
Wrapped in a continuity of gloom, 

Whose sombre shades so sadly stamp their seal, 
Like the forewarnings of an early tomb, 


I bend my thoughts in retrospective view, 


Where early hopes abroad their shadows threw. 
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THE ATHENAUM AND ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Tue great manufacturing town of Manchester 
presents but few buildings of any great architec- 
tural pretensions. The above buildings are among 
the few that are entitled to any particular notice. 

The Manchester Atheneum was established as 
a sort of literary society for young men of the 
middle classes; where a library of books, the 
periodical journals, lectures, classes for the modern 
languages, &c., are placed at the disposal of the 
members for a moderate annual premium. It 
bears some resemblance to the Mercantile Libra- 
brary Association of New Yerk, and other simi- 
lar institutions in this country. The Royal In- 
stitution was established for the encouragement of 
literature, science, and the arts; and it is credit- 
able to the manufacturers of Manchester, that 
they subscribed nearly the wheie of the money 
necessary for the construction of this fine building. 
Rooms for an annual exhibition of pictures and 
works of art, rooms for the School of Design, for 
the Manchester Geological Society, &c., are set 
apart from those which form the Royal Institu- 





| 


new Houses of Parliament; one is in the Italian 
Doric, and the other in the Italian Palazzo style ; 
and both exhibit that fine taste which distinguishes 
the architect’s compositions. In the Atheneum 
have been held meetings, in which men eminent 
in political and literary cireles have taken part ; 
and when the British Association met at Man- 
chester in 1842, the Royal Institution and the 
Atheneum (which are separated only a narrow 
street) were connected temporarily by a covered 
way, and placed at the disposal of the scientific 
strangers. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society, which 
the venerable Dalton did so much to elevate in 
European fame, derives all its value from the pa- 
pers produced by it, and from the names enrolled 
among its members, and not from the building 
devoted to its meetings. So long as the Atomic 
Theory of Dalton remains as the basis of modern 
chemistry, so long will the ‘ Transactions’ of this 
Society be held in grateful remembrance. The 


| Natural History Society has a Museum in Peter 


tion. Both this and the Atheneum are erected | 
of the best collections to be found in the provinces, 


from the plans of Mr. Barry, the architect of the 


street—a neat building in which is deposited one 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONOMANIAC ; 


OR 


VERITABLE HISTORY AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF JAMES TODDLEBAR, 


THE 


COMPRISING THE WHOLE OF HIS EXTENSIVE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE LITERATI OF THE NEW AND 
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CHAPTER V. 


As the weary traveller, who traces the wind- 
ing slopes of some deep declivity, with entangled 
brushwood fettering his footsteps, finds at last in 
the far distance an opening that leads to pleasant 
valleys, so my weary spirit, that has so long been 
sitting under a heavy weight in a gloomy Novem- 
ber day, has been ushered, by the kindly sympa- 
thies of a woman’s heart, into the glorious sum- 
mer of perpetual sunshine. Dark as the day was, 
and gloomy as the spirits were that stalked in 
their bediless forms around my habitation of wo, 
the day has brightened, and the tell spirits have 
vanished, and now haunt me no more. I am 
happy—but it is the happiness of one whose heart 
has been long pressed by care—surcharged with 
bitterness, and at last seen in a vista, rising from 
the ocean where it had been so long hid, the 
Morning Star—that star, that of old pointed with 
unerring accuracy to the place where the Wor.p’s 
great Prophet was born—the Repeemer of the 
people—how great was the revulsion, and how 
joyous was the change. The star was there, 
brightly beaming, and sweetly shedding on my 
heart the nepenthe that it had so long needed, 
and that it had sighed to obtain. 

My old love had been transferred (for it had not 
died) to an object as sweetly beautiful, and as 
beautifully sweet, as the one, who, in her beauty, 
had nestled her charms in the humid dampness 
and the chilly arms of Dearu. She was not less 
beautiful than the other, nor was she mentally less 
gifted. In form my old love flaunted before my 
eyes in al] the exquisite grandeur and beautiful 
proportions of Venus de Medicis—the high im- 
personation of that glorious goddess, while the 
object of my living love stood before me, the 
personation of the Venus Anadyomene of Appe- 
les. At once graceful and light, she blended 
the voluptuous charms of one with all the exquisite 
gracefulness of the other. Such was the woman 
of my idolatry—such was the shrine at which my 
heart had paid its worship. 


would have accomplished my design, but was 

hurried from the city very unexpectedly, by a press 
| of complicated business, to a different place. All 
| this happened more than two years before I re- 
| ceived her letter. In the interval she had won a 
| high name, for a young authoress, in the Republic 
‘of Letters As her letter was somewhat unique 
|in its style, and in many parts deviated from the 
| subject on which I addressed her, and as she will 
| figure somewhat extensively in the pages of this 
| true history of the records of human feelings and 
| passions, I have transcribed the veritable letter 
| for the edification of the gentle reader: 


| PHILADELPHIA, ———————- 

| Courtesy, if nothing else, Mr. Toddlebar, would 
have induced me, ere this, to have answered your 
| letter, had not circumstances, over which I had no 
| control, prevented me. There is a magic in sin- 
cerity which finds its way at once to the heart, 
and feeling quite confident, from the tone of your 
epistle, that I am dealing with a gentleman, I will 
a‘ plain unvarnished tale disclose.” It seemed 
to me, while reading your letter, that I were 
talking, (as it were,) with one whom I had long 
known, and highly esteemed. There was so 
much respect, and withal,so many kindly feelings, 
that candor compels me to say I was impressed 
with a conviction that the author could not be 
otherwise than one whom I should be proud to 
call—friend. 

I have three brothers, sir, some of whom per- 
chance you may know, at least by reputation. I 
am the youngest child in the family, and conse- 
quently, the favorite, if not the flower of our 
happy household. My eldest brother has been 
for years master of an East Indiaman ; he was pro- 
moted to a Captaincy at a very early period of life, 
since which time he has made several voyages to 
Canton, which, for speed, have never been rivalled, 

(Nore sy THE Eprror.—The manuscript here is filled 
with a long description of the other two brothers—a descrip- 


tion that can be of no interest to the reader, consequently, 
this portion of the letter is suppressed.) 


Pardon my egotism, but you wrote me as a 





A few weeks previous to the time appointed for 
starting on my southern journey, and while my | 
heart had almost recovered from the disquietude 
into which the untimely death of Sulma had | 
thrown it, I received, through the post office, an 
epistle from a young lady whom I had previously 
seen revelling in the young joys of her maiden- 
hood. The place where I first saw her was in | 
the Chesnut street Theatre, Philadelphia, and she | 
was pointed out to me as the most beautiful and 
accomplished woman in the city. I endeavored 
at the time to procure an introduction to her, and | 


stranger, thereby paying me a flattering compli- 
ment, and I conceive it a duty, as I feel it a 
pleasure, to make a brief mention of my kindred 


}asa guaratee of my respectability. Methinks I 


hear you say you have not told why you answered 
not my letter at once. I will tell you now. Jam 
in the habit of receiving many, very many letters 
from various places, and Mr. Godey, (one of my 
most intimate friends) having a box at the Post 
Office, usually receives my letters: two of my 
brothers, and my father, were present when he 
gave it me, and of course asked to see it. Oh! 
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if you knew how punctilious they all are. As I} 


before remarked, I felt as though I should plume 
myself on your acquaintance, and wished to an- 
ewer it at once, but they objected flatly. They said 
that if you knew any one by whom you could be 
introduced by letter to me, that would be the pro- 
per way, and until then I should do nothing in 
the matter, I dared not object after the fiat had 
gone forth, but in my heart I felt that it would be 
treating you wrongly, and determined, as soon as 
an opportunity offered, to assure you that | was not 
ungrateful. 

Although at that sweet place called home, sur- 
rounded by those who are connected by the ties 
of blood, even my mother—she who has watched 
beside my infant couch, and soothed my childish 
cares—does not share my thoughts. I have bowed 
down beneath that utter loneliness of feeling, 
which cries out at every hour, thou art, alone, 
wrapped in its unparticipated solitude. I may 
smile on, and laugh loudly to deceive those about 
me, but still life is to me a very weariness, for I 
am not understood by those who surround me. I 
have had friends and lovers, but ‘still they filled 
not up the measure of my wishes—they were not 
kindred spirits, and there was an aching void: i 
love my relations, many of them almost worship 
me, but my affections are deeper than life, stronger 
than death, high as my wishes and deep as my 
scorn. When my friends say of me, “ she is de- 
pressed.” Ah! who can tell what lies hid be- 
neath the hollow mask of the world’s cold smile. 
I fee] at times as though this world was not worth 
cleaving to, and that “ to die is gain.” The light 
of many an eye must be quenched, the music of 
many a sweet and familiar voice be hushed, and 
the throbbings of many high and ardent spirits he 
quieted forever; childhood must pass untimely 
away into a land of shadows; youth must be ar- 
rested in its bright career ; beauty must say unto 
the worm, “ thou art my sister,” and to corruption, 
‘* thou art my brother ;’ manhood must be stricken 
down in its vigor and prime, and weary and worn 
old age must be gathered to mansions of eternal 
rest! The pride of the family circle, and its prop, 
mast be laid low; there will be vacant seats by 
the hearth-stone, and green graves in the church- 
yard! Itis a fearful thing to love what death 
may touch. 

When I commenced writing, I intended my 
epistle should be, to use a cynical expression, 
“brief as a woman’s love,” but I have extended 
it to an enormous, aye, a terrifying length. Nay, 
do not frown, I throw myself entirely upon your 
generosity for forgiveness, and have the vanity to 
hope that all my delinquencies will find an advo- 
eate in your kindness. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to offer you, Mr. T’od- 
dlebar, unfeigned wishes for health, happiness, 
and future prosperity. I shall, of course, expect 
you to be, with regard to this letter, silent and 
secret as the reproofs of conscience. I shall at 
any time be glad to hear from you, and.call you 
friend. Direct, should you write, to the care of 
Louis A. Godey, and do not revert in the remotest 
degree to my answer—my friends, after the pro- 
bition would be greatly chagrined. 

With remembrance and kindness, 
Lavra Topuunter. 


Immediately on the reception of this letter from 

, Miss 'Tedhunter, I addressed her one through the 

Post Office, and frorn that time, for several months, 
| we continued to correspond regularly. Friendship 
to woman, at any time, is a dangerous thing, for 
| friendship invariably ripens into love. It was so 
| in this instance, although the rule may not hold good 
| in every case, from a simple profession of friend- 
ship, we became very ardent lovers. My letters 
had touched a tender chord in her bosom, and re- 
sponsive to the vibration, she yielded a full and 
cordial sympathy. I had now two beautiful and 
intellectual women deeply attached to me, both 
confiding, and both too generous to doubt my 
undivided attachment. Can I be blamed then for 
my possession of human vanity ? 

On going to the Post Office one day, among 
other letters, I received, to my surprise and indig- 
nation, the following from a Mr. Louis A. Godey, 
of Philadelphia. 


PutLaveiruia, July 23. 


Dear Sir,—Miss Laura Todhunter is now in 
the receipt of some six or eight letters from you. 
As a friend of that lady, will you communicate 
your intentions to me in thus addressing her. 

Very Respecfully Yours, 


At the same time, I had the honor of receiving 
a very sweet one from my beloved Laura. I wrote 
her immediately, and very indignantly, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Godey’s interference in the matter. 
To this letter of mine, in the due course of mail, 
I had the pleasure of receiving from her the fol- 
lowing apologetic letter. Enclosed in her letter, 
I received, on an ivory plate, her miniature, painted 
by Sully. It was a gift not only valuable as be- 
ing the true likeness of a beautiful woman, but it 
was sacred to me, as the production of a great 
American Artist. 





PHILADELPHIA, . 


I have just received Mr. Toddlebar, from my 
brother, a letter from you, which I conceive a duty 
to answer immediately. You have no conception 
how deeply I regret that I should have been the 
innocent, unintentional cause of having your feel- 
ings wounded in the remotest degree. The letter, 
of which you sent a fac-simile, was new to me, 
but from personal experience—my own know- 
ledge of Mr. Godey—I am quite confident there 
has been some misunderstanding. I'have known 
Mr. Godey intimately, have associated closelv 
with him for years, and have found him, on all oc- 
casions, a gentleman in the true sense of the 
word ; high-souled, and to the letter generous 
and manly. Your own good sense will at once 
convince you that he could have no object in in- 
sulting one who never injured him, and towards 
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whom he could entertain no hostility ; one who | 
has proved himself by his letters to be a gentle- 
man, anda man of genius. Nay, you may believe 
me, when I say, whatever appearances may be, 
Mr. Godey meant no offence ; he is as familiar in 
our city asa household word, ‘and his urbanity of 
manner and suavity of address, have made him 
an acknowledged—a universal favorite. He is | 
my brother’s most intimate friend, and his actions | 
to them, as well as his numberless kindnesses to | 
me, impress me with the conviction that you have 
mistaken his character and intentions. I am not 
surprised that you should feel aggrieved. I can, 
aye, and do understand your feelings upon this 
occasion, but am confident his interference was 
not ill-meant. For my sake, think no farther 
upon the subject, let it be from henceforth and | 
for ever as buried treasure, as departed things, as 
a dream all told, which has not even left a memory. 

Mr. Godey is a Benedict, he has a sweet lovely 
wife, with whom 1 am most intimate, so that in 
my eulogy of him there can be no sinister motive. 

Pardon the brevity of this scrawl, I am at this 
moment languishing beneath an excrutiating head- 
ache, which compels me perforce to conclude my 
letter hastily. I have taken the liberty of forward- 
ing you an old number of the Lady’s book, with 
an article of my own in it. Accept unfeigned 
wishes for health, happiness, etc., and should you 
visit Philadelphia at any future time, no one will 
welcome you with more pleasure than she who 
subscribes herself, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


With Remembrance, 
Laura TopHUNTER. 


P. S.—I have taken the liberty of sending you 
my miniature, taken for me by Mr. Sully. As 
you gaze on each lineament, sometimes think 
that there is at least one heart whose pulses are 
throbbing responsive to thine own. A_ sweet 
good night! Ever thine own 

Lavra. 


There is no weapon more powerful than the 
spoken words of a charming woman—man yields 
to it, and at once becomes subservient to it. Be- 
fore I had but half finished reading her letter, I 
had entirely forgotten Mr. Godey, and could not 
in my heart censure him. What would I not for- 
give, for one of her smiles—nothing! 

Mr. Godey, so far as I am acquainted, is not a 
writer of any distinction, yet his autograph is 
valuable as the writing of one with whom the 
literati of our country has had much to do. It is 
a manly one, and denotes firmness of purpose, and 
unscrupulous honesty of character. The ladies 
of America,if no other ones, are certainly under 
great obligations to him for the fine manner in 
a he has invariably gotten up the “ Lady’s 

ook.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In my investigation on the subject of chirogra- 
phy, I have found that the mental constitution of 





man bears, through its every ramification, amarked 
resemblance to his hand writing. This resem- ' 
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blance is net an imaginary thing, that the idealist 
may deal in to accomplish his train of thought, 


| which tends to subserve a certain purpose, but it isa 


real and truthful index to the intellectual character. 
As much as Casuists may dispute about the falsity 
of the peculiar resemblance that the mind bears to 
the hand writing of an individual, there is no truth, 
we think, better established than this. ‘Take, for 
instance, the signatures of the Signers of the De- 
claration of American Independence, and compare 
each name seperately with those of our present 
United States Senators, and the most casual ob- 
server will be struck forcibly with the great dif- 
ference between the relative strength of the 
characters of each. The former is massive, with 
breadth and depth, portraying most truthfully the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of those men of iron souls 
and determined purposes, while the latter, in 
most instances, will be found at once petite and 
unformed. 

Although the lute of Amphion raised the walls 
ot Thebes, the beautiful lyric, “ My life is like the 
Summer Rose,” has scarcely diffused its aroma 
on the hearts of the American people. This 
simple song is one of the most beautiful lyrics of 
American Muse. Although its popularity is far 
extended, and its beauties highly appreciated, it is 
not more popular than it is deservedly meritorious. 
Its Author, Richard Henry Wilde, in his mag- 
nificent conception of the beautiful, conceived this 
ditty, and then no more, forever, touched again 
the lyre in simple numbers. He was willing to 
rest his future fame on this solitary “ Rose.” He 
wrote other things, and his muse attempted other 
flights, but the divine aflatus seemed to have de- 
parted from his bosom. 

(Nore sy THE Epiror.—The originality of this song has 
been seriously contested by many of ‘the critics, both of the 
Old and the New World. Whatever merit may appertain 
to the piece, even admitting its originality, | can conceive 
of none, save that of the negative kind. Its merit certainly 
is not of such positive character as to make it of equal re- 
nown to some other /yrics which I could mention, as having 
emenated from American authors.) 

Mr. Wilde, who but recently departed this life 
in New Orleans, wrote a hand un-marked by 
any high characteristics. Although chaste, it was 
wanting in the picturesque, and there is nothing 
in his chirogrophy to denote a mind of a high 
order of genius. With the single exception of 
the song just mentioned, he has written nothing 
in verse to denote a mind capable of producing any 
thing startling, beautiful or grand. He has in prose 
(which was his forte) done better things. Asa 
jurist, his learning aided him, but it could bring no 
fruits for his imagination. He had a kind and 
generous disposition, and his loss has been a very 
serious calamity to the social circles in which he 
moved. The chasm will not be filled by any 
other, for there was no one in the select circles in 
which he moved, to take his place. Among the 
many letters which I have at different times re- 
ceived from him, the following one, and the first 
written to me, will, perhaps, give as correct a 
notion of what the man was, as any other in my 
collection. 


Wasnuinoton, February 21, 1843. 
Dear Sir,—Your very flattering letter of the 
27th ult., received August, after my departure, and 
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was forwarded to me here, where my professional 
engagements in the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
have prevented an earlier reply. 

Having, as I have always done, a more humble 
estimate of the merit of the trifle to which you 
refer, than the public and yourself have been 


| while I must humbly and sincerely deny my title 
| to such high honors, it would be ungracious not 
to acknowledge how many obligations I am under 
to so kind an allusion. 

Receive my thanks for the warm interest you 


| express in my pursuits and believe me, with the 


pleased to call it, the very exaggeration of such | best wishes, 


praise is an additional claim to my gratitude, and 





During the Tyler Dynasty (that peculiar inter- 
regnum which happened between the death of 
Harrison and the election of Polk) I was in full 
correspondence with the chief members of the 
President’s household. Having had the misfortune 
to be appointed by Mr. Van Buren to an office in 
one of the South-western States, Mr. Tyler found 
me administering the duties of my office in a man- 
ner that suited my own peculiar views, and not 
after the manner of the Vicar of Bray. I was 
written to several different times, on the subject of 
my peculiar predelictions, by the high functiona- 
ries composing the elite of the“ White House.” 
The first letter which I had the honor of receiving 
from any of the persons alluded to, was from the 
President himself, and was in the following 
words: to wit: 

Wasurtneton City, 

My Dear Srr,—The peculiar circumstances 
in which I have been placed by the death of 
William Henry Harrison, coupled with the spite- 
ful opposition which the Whig party has taken 
against my administration, renders it necessary for 
me to address a few of the leading members of 
the Van Buren party on the subject of sustaining 
my views, in relation to the administration of the 





Very Faithfully Yours, 


nny Veena” 


, an enemy, I make free to ask you for an unbiassed 
opinion of my acts since I have been President of 

the United States. 

| Hoping to hear from you on the subject, and 

| believing that you will preserve the necessary se- 

| cresy, 

I am, very Respectfully, Your friend, 


i a 


On the very day that I received the above 
letter, and by the very same mail, I had the honor 
of receiving one from James K. Polk, then a 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of 
the American people. It is strange what means 
are resorted to, by candidates for office, to accom- 
plish the leading wishes of their hearts. The 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, 
is certainly a good bait to throw out to catch hu- 
manity. There are some hearts so high, however, 
that no sinister motives can induce the will to pros- 








Government. Believing that I will find in you a| trate the soul on the altar of the World’s Ambi- 
friend, and one disposed to be generous, even to! tion. The letter from Mr. Polk was as follows: 


Cotumsia, TENNESSEE, 

Dear Sir, A long acquaintance with you, 
and some previous knowledge of your family, 
have induced me to address you on the subject of 
the pending Presidential contest. It is well 
known to you, that I have not sought the office at 
the hands of the American people, but as the 
Convention, in its partiality, has nominated me 
to this high and responsible office, I feel it a duty 





that I owe the party which has voluntarily 
sought my advancement, to use all lawful means 
to gratify the wishes of my friends. 

You will, therefore, please oblige me by in- 
forming me, by return mail, what my prospects are 
for getting the electoral vote of your State. 


With assurances of my high respect, I am 





Yours very Sincerely, 


CSS, 
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The autograph of Mr. Polk is much better, and 
far more picturesque than is his general chirogra- 


phy. Hischirography is common place, such ~ 


almost any man of good education would write. 


It is in good keeping, and in common with his 
mental character, which is devoid of originality, 
or any just conceptions of the beautiful. Such a 
man will never err to the extent of infamy, nor 
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will he, by the force of his own mind, ascend to 
the highest pinacle of renown. 


As the lumber that encumbered my journey in 
the dull political routine of politics, has now been 
removed, I feel a renewed vigor in the opening 
prospect. Already the air is more balmy, refresh- 
ing anew my feverish brow. Transported from 
Gehenna, the arena of political strife, to the 
honied groves of Tempe, with the blooming flow- 
ers around, I feel the vigor of the heart inspiring 
me onward, to more delicious valleys and sweeter 
groves. Within the distance I see the far-famed 
Parnassus, and, flowing sweetly at its base, I hear, 
in soft cadences, the limpid Cephisus. Within 
such a place one must ever feel, while before his 


mental vision stands the illustrious author men- | 


tioned below. 


Among the numerons letters, which I have had 
the honor of receiving from this great English 
author, I propose to transcribe, for the benefit of 
the public, the following one : 


1 Devonsuire Terrace, York Gate, 
Reeent’s Park, Lonpon, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1841. 
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| der of my books in the back woods of America, 
you would not have been far wrong. 

Ithank you cordially and heartily, both for 
your letter, and its kind and corteous terms. ‘To 
think that I have awakened a fellow-feeling and 

sympathy with the creatures of many thoughtful 
/hours, among the vast solitudes in which you 
| dwell, is a source of the purest delight and pride 
to me, and believe me that your expressions of 
affectionate remembrance and approval, sounding 
from the great forests on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, sink deeper into my heart and gratify it 
more than all the honorary distinctions that all 
the courts in Europe could confer. 

It is only such things as these that make one 
hope one does not live in vain, and that are the 
| highest rewards of an author's life. To be re- 
membered among the household gods of one’s 
distant countrymen, and associated with their 
hours and quiet pleasures, to be told that in each 
nook and corner of the world’s great map there 
lives some well wisher who holds communion with 
one—in the spirit—is a worthy fame indeed, and 
one which I would not barter for a mine of 
wealth. 

That I may be happy enough to cheer some of 
your leisure hours for a long time to come, and to 








Dear Str,—You were quite right in feeling | 
assured that I should answer the letter you have | 
addressed to me. If you had the presentiment 
that it could afford me sincere pleasure and delight 


hold a place in your pleasant thoughts, is the 
earnest wish of Boz.—and with all good wishes 
for yourself, and with a sincere reciprocation of 





to hear from a warm-hearted and admiring rea- 


Z 


all your kindly feelings, I am, Dear Sir, 
Faithfully Yours, 

















Among the many distinguished authors with! 
whom it has been my good fortune to associate, I 
know of none whose memory leaves on the mind 
a sweeter recollection than that of Charles Dick- 
ens. ‘There is in his heart much of kindness, 
and, like some crystal river, it flows gently, to 
water, with his human sympathies, the sterile 
places in man’s affections. His mission to the 
Earth has been a kindly one, and with the best 
wishes for the people, he has acted his part most 
faithfully by the truth. 

His writings have unquestionably done much 
in the way of correcting the abuses in the Manuv- | 
facturing Districts. The visitof Mr. Dickens to 
our shore was made at an unfortunate time for his 
own fame. He was then the ideal of the Ameri- | 
can people—worshipped by many warm and gen- | 
erous hearts. He was looked upon as a creature 
far above any other mortal, and when he landed | 
at Boston, never was such a demonstration of ! 
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gladness manifested by any people. He was 
feted and toasted, and Jupiter on Olympus never 
had such attention paid him, by the inferior deities, 
as had Charles Dickens in his triumphal journey 
through the United States. Women became de- 


‘ranged about possessing a lock of his hair, and 


men from Maine to Florida run mad about ob- 
taining his autograph. Such was the public feel- 
ing on his arrival in America. It was no wonder 
then that a revulsionin the feeling of the people 
should take place, and the revulsion would have 
been the same, had he never written an article 
about us. The truth is, to account for it philoso- 
phically, we had raised him so far above our level, 
that we become ashamed of ourselves, and deter- 
mined at once to pull him down. A spirit of dis- 
approbation had manifested itself, long before the 
appearance of “ American Notes,” and the “ Notes” 
were only brought up as a plea for the homecide. 

The chirography of Mr. Dickens is inconceiva- 
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bly beautiful, and gracefully picturesque. 

all the distinctness of the German text, 

much of its unique uniformity. One can not look 
upon it without experiencing a certain sensation 
of joy, and a desire to know something more 


of the man. 


(Nore sy THe Eprror.—In examining the papers of 
Mr. Toddlebar, and the various Manuscripts, (and they are 
t was very forcibly 
struck with the style of one of the many letters which he 
received from the author. A copy of it [ have made, and 
sent to Mr. Holden, with a request that it may be inserted 
in this place, as a conclusion to Chapter VI, of Mr. Tod- 
diebar’s ‘‘ Autobiography of a Monomaniac.’’) 


as numerous as the leaves of the forest, ) 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist in 
the minds of the people in relation to the kindly 
feelings of Mr. Dickens’ heart, there are none, I 
believe, unwilling to award him the possession of 
high genius. As an artist, he is as true a one as 
nature ever formed. He has drawn characters as 


BY W. 


TueERE is a flower of glorious apparel* 


That opens in the hush of lonely night, 
And, ere the morning lark begins her carol, 


Is sadly touched with blight. 


The honey of its cup is never tasted 


By bee, or humming-bird, gay sprite of air! 
Why on the solemn darkness is thus wasted 


A loveliness so rare ? 





* Night-blooming cereus. 


Keats. 


It has 1 Devonsnrre TERRACE, 


S Hike 


Park Gate, Reeenr’s Park, Lonpon, 
January 13, 1343. 


Dear Sir,—I am much flattered by your hav- 
ing inscribed to me your very beautiful lines to 
Shelley’s memory. I have read them with very 
great pleasure, and like them exceedingly. I 
regret, however, that I cannot undertake to pro- 
cure their insertion in a London Magazine, as I 
have no connection with any of them, and am 
obliged to make a rule never to address their 
Editors on behalf of other writers. If I did, I 
assure you they would have no rest; and I should 
be suffocated by favors of their conferring. 

Always yours, 
faithful and obliged, 



































life-like as others see them walking the streets, 
and portrayed in faithful delineations, the true 
traits of their character. Such is my opinion of 
the inimitable Boz. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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KEATS. 


Cc. HOSMER. 


Type of that flower was Keats, the young and gifted, 
Charming with song a cold and thankless world, 

While the black clouds of wo above him drifted, 
And Hope her banner furled. 


The light of fame at last, through darkness streaming, 
Came, falling not upon his living head, 

But, like some funeral torch, a fitful gleaming 
Threw only on the dead. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 
BY C. W. 


Horace GreELEY was born at Amherst, New 
Hampshire, February 3d, 1811, and is the oldest 
of five children now living. His father and mother, 
who still survive, were natives of New Hamp- 
shire, and belonged to families long resident 
there. His ancestors on both sides had always 
been attached to the farming interest, and occu- 
pied a very respectable position among the hardy 
tillers of the soil of New England. 


traordinary proficiency of Horace in most of the | 
branches pertaining to common school education ; 
but, as every great mua has to suffer in mature | 
life for previous precocities, either good or bad, | 
we shall not here retail these tales. Suffice it to | 
say, in all the rudiments of education, he was un- 
commonly proficient, with the sole exception of | 
penmanship, which utterly defied his efforts. | 
Judging, however, from some very fine specimens 
of his writing on the Tariff Law, given by him | 
to the Whig party in their copy book, he has | 
since that time rendered himself nearly perfect in 
that failing branch of his early days. 

In 1820, the father of Mr. Greeley removed to 
Westhaven, Vermont, near Lake Champlain, and 
with his sons was engaged in clearing land for a 
farm upon contract. Here he remained for six 
years, Horace being employed either in assisting 
in the saw mill, or upon the farm, which his 
father worked upon shares. During this time he 
enjoyed no advantages of education superior to 
the common schools of the day, (and then they 
were literally more common than now in facili- 
ties of education), and, in fact, he has never to 
this day attended any other than a district school. 
His evenings were devoted to reading and study, 
the means for which were oftentimes furnished by 
his neighbors, when his own limited resources 
failed. In those long winter evenings he laid the 
foundation of a prosperity, which, emanating en- 
tirely from strict self-culture, has seldom been 
equalled, and never excelled by that of any young 
man similarly circumstanced. What a lesson to 
the youth of America is presented in the picture 
of his early struggles, later trials, and subsequent 
triumphs! What a victory of mind over the ac- 
cident of birth, what a complete prostration of 
bodily difficulties by the genius of mental endow- 
ment. 

On the 18th of April, 1826, he entered, as an 
apprentice, the printing office of the Northern 
Spectator, at East Poultney, Rutland County, | 
Vermont. Here he remained till the paper was 
discontinued, in June, 1830. His relatives, in the | 
meantime, had remoyed to Wayne, Erie County, 
Pennsylvania, and on leaving East Poultney he 
followed them. There he remained about one 
year, working in the different printing offices of | 
Lodi, Jamestown, and we believe Fredonia. He 
was then known to fame only as a flaxen-haired 
journeyman printer, not particularly promising in 
talent, or likely ever to create much of a sensation 











| 

There are 
. . } 

many local traditions current concerning the ex- | 


HOLDEN. 

|in the world. In August, 1831, he left Wayne 
| for the City of New York, where he thought he 
might procure steady work, and has ever since 
| resided in the latter place. For the first year and 
a half he labored in a printing office as a journey- 
| man, most of the time, we believe, in a job office, 
| which then stood just above the corner of Duane, 
in Chatham street. Many interesting anecdotes 
are related of him during those eventful eighteen 
months, not the least amusing of which is relative 
to his first suit of clothes.bought in the city. He 
exhibited his extraordinary taste for coats of most 
outlandish cut, vests of singular proportions and 
colors, and inexpressibles of most reprehensible 
longitude, by purchasing, cheap for cash, a most 
decided homespun, adorned with bright brass but- 
tons, and “ fixings,” which served to render him 
the observed of all observers. From that time he 
was universally dubbed, by his fellow workmen, 
an oddity of the first water. 

In 1833, he commenced the publication of a 
daily newspaper for another person, but the pro- 
ject soon afterward failed, and in March, 1834, he 
established the New Yorker, a weekly paper of 
some celebrity, and considerable ability. This 
was an undertaking of great magnitude, for he 
was almost entirely without friends or acquain- 
tances, and dependent upon chance for success, 
This paper was published for about seven years 
with but moderate success, although its circulation, 
at one time, reached about nine thousand copies. 
It was eventually merged in the Weekly Tribune 
in September of 1841. 

With the year last mentioned may be dated 
a new era in Horace Greeley’s fortunes. On 
the 18th of April, 1841, he, in connection with 
Thomas McElrath, a lawyer of considerable 
talent, established the Daily Tribune. The pub- 
lication of a daily paper was then a much less 
complicated matter than now, and the public was 
far easier satisfied than at the presentday. Mr. 
Greeley had, for a year or two previous, become 
somewhat conspicious among American Nota- 
bilities from several causes, and was, consequently, 
the right man to undertake the foundation of a 
journal intended to embrace, as a Prospectus, the 
whole platform of Whig principles upon which its 
editor should stand, as the locum tenens of the 
great Whig leaders. From the outset Mr. 
Greeley strenuously advocated the claims of 
Henry Clay to the Presidency, and nerved him- 
self to a contest with other factions of the party 
in a manner which implied his determination to 
show himself to the world as the herculean politi- 
cal Atlas, from whose shoulders the great cham- 
pion of the Whig party should swing himself into 
the Presidential chair. And faithfully he carried 
out his plans and projects ; for seven years and 
upward he followed, or led, the revolutionary for- 
tunes of Mr. Clay, and, unlike many of his politi- 
cal friends, was faithful to him to the last. The 
proceedings of the Whig Convention at Philadel- 
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phia, in June last, are so fresh to our readers that | 
they are hardly worth mentioning here. When 
the decision of that Convention was announced, | 
and General Zachary Taylor was found to be the 
presidential candidate of the great Whig party, | 
the disappointment and chagrin of the Greeley | 
Whigs (if they may be so called,) was intense. Aj} 
new party was spoken of, new measures were | 
canvassed, new men discussed. Mr. Greeley de- | 
clined hoisting the T'aylor flag at the head of the 
Tribune, but, though he remained perfectly non- 
committal, his choice was understood to be for a 
free soil candidate in opposition to the regular 
nominee of the Whigs. But when the matter 
was thoroughly considered, and the Buffalo nomi- 
nation spread throughout the country, Mr. Greeley 
acted the wise part, and hoisted the names of 
Taylor and Filimore at the head of his columns. 
Just previous to the election there appeared in 
the Tribune an address to the voters of Ohio, and 
a similar one to those of Pennsylvania, which 
undoubtedly had a great effect upon the popular 
mind of those states, and, had they been written a 
month or two before, might have influenced the 
popular vote of the former state in a very dif- 
ferent way. Those addresses are, in our opinion, 
among the best things Mr. Greeley has ever 
written, and while being remarkably condensed | 
and clear, they covered the whole ground of Whig | 
principles, as distinctly as though five times the | 
length. ‘These papers display in a strong light the | 
peculiar qualities of his reasoning powers, and | 
may be profitably read by Democrats as well as | 
Whigs. 

We have thus glanced at the boyhood and sub- 





Greeley. 


save upon festive occasions and the receipt of un- 


foreseen political news, he is entirely innocent of 


collar in any of its various ramifications. His 
vest, primitively of a full black, is now a most 
dubious brown, and withal marked with that spirit 
of greasy independence noticeable in obese Berk- 


} e ° . P 
shires at a mature age, while the buttons, in their 


ge, 
relative position to the button-holes, verify the 
scriptural quotation, “the last shall be first, and 
the first last.” Descending to the inexpressible 
portion of his dress, we discover, in plain terms, 
his pantaloons, wherein are blended, though not 
perhaps exquisitely, the pure black and whitey- 
brown, which commingle with so little glossy 
sympathy as to render somewhat questionable the 
present color of the goods, though we may safely 
call them cis-atlantic and invisible black. Their 
cut is not of that delicate pattern of the Broadway 


school, where can be traced the graceful outline of 
/a curve, which, according to Burke’s theory, is a 
| constituent of the beautiful; nor is their surface 


stamped with the classic ideality of the costume 
of Rome, but rather with the spotted reality of 
grease. Neither are the legs clasped tightly 
around his limbs, but so carelessly disposed as to 
leave upon the beholder the impression that he 


‘fell into their intricate folds when getting out of 


bed, and since had been fruitlessly endeavoring to 
extricate himself from their meshes. The pattern 
from which the legs are cut is invariably “ scant,” 
which of course abbreviates their latitude and cuts 
them off in their prime—while their folds exhibit 
a most beautiful specimen of grotesque grouping, 
which might prove invaluable to Bingham and 
other painters of curious figures. But his hat and 


sequent career of the subject of this sketch, and | boots—those opposite poles of his corporeal being! 
though many items are necessarily left untold,, One may be styled negatively good, the other 
which might prove highly interesting, our space | positively bad ; and there they stand, dilapidated 
compels us to say no more on the biographical | representatives of incarnate eccentricity, helping 
portion of the article. We shall now mention | to make the man Greeley in all his outre costum- 
some of the peculiarities, eccentricities and theo-| ing. * They are the Alpha and Omega of his in- 
ries of this remarkable man, which may serve to | congruous habiliments—the preface and index of 
show those who never saw him the real Horace | his mind—the grotesque and arabesque of his 
Greeley as he can be seen any day about town. | outer man, and as much a part and parcel of the 

At about 10 o’clock in the morning of nearly | individual as are the face and hands. His hat is one 
every day of the week, may be seen, gently shut- of those mathematical problems impervious to so- 
fling down Chatham street, with an undulating, | lution, but seems to consist of several pieces of 
rollicking motion, peculiar to sea-sick landsmen | felt curiously disarranged and dovetailed together 
and land-sick seamen, a form, in which the com- | in a manner to defy suspicion. The ragged ex- 
mon concave of the back is supplanted by a full | crescences, which project from the crown in every 
convex, and the usual distinguishing marks of} possible shape and direction, like the armorial 
manhocd’s prime seem entirely obliterated. Upon | bearings of the fretful porcupine, display no ten- 
his head may be seen a rough beaver, generally | dency towards amalgamation, but rather seem to 
worn “up,” the rim usually at an angle of about | defy the rules of grace, and determined to assume 
forty-five degrees, while from beneath its jagged | a shape never before thought of in ahat. But his 
points may be discerned a quantity of hair of the | boots—coarse, clumsy, and mal-formed—covered 
color and consistency of well-dressed flax. Upon! with the drippings of the street, and innocent of 
his back floats the drapery of that same old coat,| any attempt at brightness—prove conclusively 
whose original immaculate white has been sadly | indeed “ there is nothing like leather.” Evident 
defiled by contamination, perchance with politics,| master-pieces of some juvenile Crispin, whose 
and now bears unmistakeable evidence of fre-| labors on the bench were too frequently interrupt- 
quent intercouse with time, tar and tallow. Flow- | ed by his constant practice at the bar, they seem 
ing from his neck, and hanging pendant in the} built from the model of a Mississippi flat-boa:, 
breeze, is an enormous handkerchief, whose loose | and, like the English dray-horse, make up in bot- 
knot is not, as some of his political opponents in- | tom what they lack in speed. His pantaloon bot- 
timate, emblematical of his future fate, albeit|toms and boot tops, which are unquestionably 
somewhat significantly drawn under his left ear. | fixed stars of his solar system, and should be 
A superfluity of linen is seldom recognizable, and, ' found in conjunction, are generally seen in oppo- 
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sition, the latter coyly shunning the embraces of | Honest and upright in all his intentions, he yet 
its kerseymere neighbor, while between them | strains too eagerly for that reformatory millennium 
there is an impassable gulf—a sort of flesh-colored | which shall discard the superfluities of fire-arms, 
chasm—which nothing but the connecting links | hangman’s ropes, collections of property in un- 
| limited amounts, manual labor by goods and 
His height, when erect, is five feet, eleven ; | 


of steady straps can ever obviate. 


when stooping, about five feet, six. His perpen- 
dicular average may be safely stated at five feet, 
nine. And now, as he comes rolling along up Nas- 
sau street, his hat poised upon the bump of concen- 


trativeness, as marked in Fowler’s Chart, his neck- | 


cloth awry, his white coat flying behind lke the 


streamer of a man-of-war, his kands filled with | 
most plebeian peanuts, whose shells fall thickly | 
around like the fruits of an incessant bombard- | 
ment, his whole speech caustic with denunciations | 


of democracy, and redolent of rebuke of radicals, 


he seems a sort of municipal Diogenes, let loose | 


from his tub to sport awhile in the crowd, “the 
cynosure of neighboring eyes.” 

Greeley in the street, and Greeley in the chair 
editorial, are two distinct individuals. In the 
former he is a beautiful specimen of the antique, 
claimed by that political virtuoso, the Whig Party, 
in the latter an intellectual exponent of most ab- 
surd theories. 
information, a most retentive memory, and having 
at his fingers’ ends the general and political his- 
tory of the world for the past century, he is ad- 
mirably calculated for the onerous duty of direct- 
ing the opinions of a powerful party, and guiding 
the impulses of a great faction. Able and skilful 
as a logician, he is yet emphatically a theorist in 
the most speculative sense of the word, and no 


chattels, and various other peculiarities, in which 
mankind is prone to indulge, and seeks to present 
society at once with a plan of constitutional re- 
form, whose peculiar tenets have not been tho- 
roughly discussed or even satisfactorily tested. 
We have not room, nor do we wish here to 
discuss the merits of association, abolition of 
slavery and capital punishment, land limitation, or 
any of the various reform measures of which Mr. 
Greeley is supposed to be the head and front in 
this country. We have dealt more with the char- 
acteristics of the man than the mind—touched 
more circumstantially upon his old clothes than 
his opinions. We confess personally to an admi- 


ration of Horace Greeley, amounting in some re- 
| spects almost to reverence, induced perhaps by 
| the tendency of even his most absurd doctrines to 
| the cause of right, and cannot but pronounce him 
‘one of the most remarkable men of the age. 


Possessing a remarkable fund of | 


Fearless and bold where his conscience teaches 
him so to be, he has marked out a new era in the 
progress of human improvement which wil! not 
soon be forgotten, and to posterity will leave a 
name for honesty of purpose, perseverance in the 
cause of right, opposition to tyranny and oppres- 
sion, and advocacy of moral and social reform, 
which will endure long after the recollection of his 


| unsurpassed talent as a partisan editor is forgotten. 


The Portrait of Mr. Greeley presented on an- 


advocate of available doctrines political or social. | other page, isa correct likeness of the man, and 
Utilitarian in every thought and feeling, he uses | will give our readers an idea of his general ap- 


a glass to discern the beauties of the idea, when, pearance. 


As a work of art, we think the en- 


with the naked eye, he could easily read the glo- | graving will bear a comparison with some of the 


ties of the real. 


He abruptly advances, and, with | best of Gavarni’s Portraits, (executed in similar 


all the tenacity of a reformer, supports arguments | style,) and reflects great credit upon Mr. Wallin, 
for which the world is unprepared, and deems it | the designer, and Mr. J. H. Richardson, the engra- 


mecessary to anticipate the future by neglecting | ver. 


It is certainly one of the finest specimens 


the present and avoiding the faults of the past. ' of Wood Engraving extant. 





SPIRIT BEAUTY. 


BY WILLIAM HUBBARD. 


Tue sky is bright above thee, 
And thy path is germed with flowers ; 
The tones of those who love theé, 
Lend a witchery to thy hours ; 
To the hours that now are bearing 
From her girlhood’s early years, 
The dear one who is sharing 
All our hopes and all our fears. 


Early girlhood, evanescent, 
Fades ar morning into uoon ; 

And the charms that guild thy present, 

May be withered al! too soon : 








Thy lip may lose its redness, 

And thine eye its radiant sheen, 
And the pallid hue of deadness 

Reign where Boauty once had been. 


But the glory of the Spirit 
Is removed above decay— 
There’s a guardian angel near it, 
Who preserves its light alway. 
Whether in the gloom of even, 
Or the morning of our years, 
With the borrowed hue of Heaven, 
Bright and radiant it appears. 
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TENDENCIES OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LECTURE. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


* * * What, then, are the prominent charac- 
teristics of our present Social Order, and of that 
stale or degree of civilization which has obtained 
under it? 

I shall hardly be disputed if I say that the main- | 
spring of our general activity is the desire of per- 
sonal advantage or distinction. ‘The child is) 
stimulated to crowd its memory with long rows of 
crooked words to which it as yet attaches little 
meaning, by an exhibition of the pleasure of sur- | 
passing, or the shame of being surpassed by his | 
fellows. For personal gain or the comfort of his 
family the laborer wields the axe, or shoulders 
the hod—the fisher braves the fogs and the gales 
of the Grand Banks—for personal glory and gain 
the lawyer moves the audience to tears by his) 
eloquent vindication of the forger’s or burglar’s in- 
nocence—for gain the author writes, the warrior 
fights—for gain, I had almost said, the parson) 
preaches. (I trust none will construe this as a 
reproach—I but recognize a general necessity of 
our social condition.) Nay: he who should be 
driven or entrapped into the avowal that the ob- 
ject of his life-long endeavor is something else 
than the acquisition of personal good, from the | 
gratification of his palate up to the saving of his 
soul, would be generally regarded asa hypocrite or 
aninny. Family attachments and family duties | 
may seem somewhat to modify this desire, or! 
rather, to enlarge the circle of our selfishness, but 
it is only seeming. ‘Those intimately connected | 
with us are a part of ourselves; identified with 
our comfort, our consequence, our reputation. The 
basis of all ordinary effort, all current aspiration, | 
is the maxim, “ Look out for No. 1.” 

The natural consequence of this direction, 
acting upon an age of uncommon intellectual at- 
tainment, is immense mental and physical activity 
and development. We are, beyond all precedent, | 
a working people. Mountains are leveled, val- | 
leys filled up or bridged over, canals and railroads | 
constructed, forests exterminated, cities built, with | 
a rapidity unknown to any former period. Every | 
year adds sensibly to the aggregate of human | 
wealth ; every year sees import ant improvements | 
in the implements wherewith that wealth iscreated. 
[t is a moderate computation that the average 
practical value of a day’s work—that is, the | 
amount of the comfort and necessaries of life it 
will fashion or create—is now twice what it was 
fifty years ago; and the aggregate valuation of 
property throughout the civilized world is proba- 
bly twice what it was at the close of the great 
wars, some thirty years ago. ‘Thus the world at | 
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first glance would seem to be steadily outgrowing | 
Want and its consequent miseries, and rapidly | 
regaining the plenty and physical enjoyment of | 
Eden. 

But here we are confronted by a startling and 
gigantic fact. 


Wealth has greatly increased, but 





the price of Land. 


, the majority of men and women are in no respect 


gainers thereby. Labor has become more efficient, 


‘but the laborer derives no benefit therefrom. 
| Take the average of civilized, Christian Europe, 


and a year’s faithful work ensures a less compe- 
tent supply of the goods of life than did the like 
work, though not half so efficient, a century since. 
In this country, owing to its immense area of fer- 
tile and stil! unoccupied soil, [ think the case is 
somewhat better; yet all must see that this ex- 
emption is but casual and temporary, and the 
ultimate conformity of the general rule certain. 
Already, in spite of our great National safety- 
valve, the Public Lands, we see our cities and 
villages swarming with redundant population, in- 
cluding the overflow of Europe’s surplus millions ; 
and the ery is still, “They come!” Each advan- 
cing wave of population renders more difficult to 
the destitute the task of earning a livelihood by 
filling the channels of employment, and raising 
Already in our cities rents 
are higer, yet wages lower, as compared with 
those of bygone years; already the progress of 
Labor-Saving Machinery, which ought to be 

blessing to all, is regarded with undisguised aver- 
sion and hostility by a large portion of the sons of 
toil. And this is not the stupid prejudice that it 
has long been represented. ‘True, it ought to be 
the case that any decided improvement in Art, 


any signal discovery in Science, would benefit the 


entire community, and especially those whose 
need is greatest ; but issuch the fact? Here, for 
instance, starts upan inventor who proposes to tell 
us how the types for a daily newspaper may all be 
composed and adjusted by an ignorant lad turning 
a crank—ultimately by an occasional puff from a 
steam-engine. The world, we say, is greatly 
| benefitted by the invention: that is, it is supplied 
more cheaply and profusely with books and peri- 
odicals in consequence. But what shall become 
of the large class whose trade is thus supplanted 
—the men who have hitherto obtained a liveli- 
hood by setting type? Intelligent and capable 
beyond most mechanical laborers, they yet, as a 
class, know no other way of earning a livelihood 
‘than that of which the march of i improvement has 
_ deprived them ; yet their families cannot do with- 
out food, their landlords will not do without rent, 
until they ean acquire the needful skill in some 
other vocation. And if they could surmount this 
preliminary obstacle, where is the vocation which 
solicits them? Who can point out a branch of 
industry above the rudest and lowest—nay, I 
waive the exception, and ask, who can tell of a 
means of earning a livelihood, unless it be throat- 
cutting at ten dollars a month, which this day 
solicits workmen? I hear of contemplated mi- 
_grations to this favored land of Peace and Plenty, 
by a thousand or more London masons, and a 
still larger number of London tailors; but I do 











not hear of any part of the country where these 
masons, these tailors, are wanted. I know that 
in New-York at this moment, while the rent of 
the smallest decent tenement costs two hundred 
dollars a year, there are thousands of good me- 
chanics working for less than five dollars a week, 
each with a family to subsist somehow out of the 
product of his labor, while very many are at work 
for still less, and thousands, who would gladly 
work for anything, are 
starving for lack of employment. And this ca- 
lamity of having nothing to do, or being forced 
to labor for a price utterly inadequate to sustain a 
comfortable existence, grows every year more and 
more formidable, and general. 


and renders his days heavy ; it dashes his man- 
ner to his employers with servility, or the inso- 
Jence which is a reaction from servility ; 
general fact that Labor in any decently rewarded 
vocation is more abundant than the demand, for 
it prevents hundreds from entering into the pursuit 
th prefer, and for which Nature has in- 
tended them. Hence it seems clear that the hos- 
tility the Laboring Class to the invention of 
Machinery which interteres with their several pur- 
suits, is not the vulgar prejudice which it has long 
been represented, but a just, though utterly inef- 
fective and hopeless protest against impending 
calamity. Were Society rightly constituted, a 
a valuable invention would be the ble ssing, not the 
bane of the ‘Toiling Millions; and Mechanical 
Progress would carry them along with it instead 
of rushing over their prostrate and defenceless 
As Society is constituted, the injury in- 
flicted on Labor by Machinery is immediate and 
palpable—often calamitous—while the resulting 
benefit in the cheapness of some product he requires 
is remote, precarious, and seemingly inconsidera- 
ble. To lose his situation, though its pay be mea- 
gre, when another is not to be had, is a disaster 
for which the facility of buying stockings or shirts 
sixpence cheaper is a very inadequate recompense. 

These, then, are the phenomena presented by 
a general view of Civilized Society: Wealth in 
the aggregate increasing, but the number of the 
destitute increasing in a far greater ratio, Labor 
becoming more and more efficient with each suc- 
cessive discovery in Science or improvement in 
Machinery, yet employment becoming more and 
more precarious, and the average reward of La- 
bor less and less considerable; land and other 
fixed property rising in market value, while that | 
which gives it its value—namely, Human Effort, | 
or skill—becomes less and less productive to its 
Owner as it becomes more and more so to the 
consumer of its fruits. 'There must be something 
defective or vicious in the machinery: whence such 
results evolve themselves. 

But the progress, the rapid multiplication of | 
Labor-saving Machinery is one of the inexorable | 
facts of our time—we cannot arrest it, much less | 
reverse it. Five hundred eloquent orators, de- | 
monstrating the superior independence, healthful- | 
ness and happiness of the Many in the good old 
days of the great and little spinning-wheels, where 
the family apparel was spun by the daughters, and | 
woven in the family hand-loom, would not be of 
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vainly seeking and grimly | 


| tions, 


and the | 


capital and 


} shall 


rather counteracting 
| wrought in his Social condition—in his habitual 
‘relations to Land and Capital. 
| less Laborer but stand where he is, 
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the least avail. They would not call into exis- 
tence a single specimen of the discarded house- 
hold implements of our mothers and grandmothers, 
except as an antique curiosity. On the contrary, the 
march of Machinery is manifestly onward, and still 
onward, with ever-increasing speed. The manu- 
facture of Fabrics has been entirely and forever ab- 
sorbed by it; by the Cotton-Gin it has formidably 
and eventually invaded the domain of Agriculture, 
and the lodgement thus effected is to be followed by 
a general conquest. Already machines of great 


efficiency and cost have taken in hand the exca- 


vation of Earth, the mowing of grass, the cradling 


| of grain, the dressing of hemp and flax, the sow- 
It haunts the pil- | 
low of the rugged artizan; it unnerves his arm | 


ing or planting of seeds, &c., &c. Every year 
adds to the number and the power of these inven- 
diminishing the relative value of mere 
manual capacity for Labor, and exacting the prac- 
tical power of Capital. On every side the finger ef 
Destiny points us palpably to the day rapidly ap- 
proac hing, when the mere isolated will 
be nothing, while Napoleonic combinations of 
skill with blind force will be every- 
thing. The period surely and rapidly approaches 
when the simple Man of Toil cannot compete 
with organized, well appointed, skillfully directed 
Industry in any department of Human Effort— 
when one anaes d men, hired or owned by Capital, 
and adequately supplied with the most powertul 
machinery, w i produce more grain, as they 1 
do more cloth, than one thousand can do by sepa- 
rate, uncombined exertions. Whenever that day 
have arrived, the landless laborer— mere 
laborer, who has not been trained to special dex- 
terity as a director of the g 


Laborer 


now 


the 
gigantic operations of 
Machinery—will be a hopeless bankrupt, an in- 
evitable corresponding, or 
should have been 


beggar, unless some 


change 


Let the portvion- 
while 
thing else moves forward with electric velosity, 
and his inexorable doom is the hopeless slavery of 
of Pauperism. 

I commend a Social Reform, therefore, not 
merely as a feasible means of bettering the pres- 
ent condition of the Toiling Millions, but as essen- 
tial to their preservation from a fate infinitely 
worse. Should any of you insist on regarding it 
as a device or a scheme, I would point you to the 
necessity which has arisen, the still more urgent 
necessity which each successive year is creating, 


every- 


or some radical change, anc sress those who 
| f dical cl 1] th I 


dissent from our expedient, if such they will con- 
sider it, to tell us what else shall be done? The 
problem for their solution is this—* How shall it 
be rendered certain that a man, able and willing 
to labor, shall be enabled at all times to earn the 
bread required by his family 2?” ‘T'o this problem 
Association proffers a positive, an affirmative, a 
conclusive answer, I believe no man has ever dis- 
puted that, carried fully into effect, it will abolish 
Pauperism, unwilling Idleness, and unrequited 
Toil. And can that which promises so much be 
unworthy the thoughtful regard of any Philan- 
thropist or Statesman. 

I know it is said that the rightful cure of the 
Social evils we combat is Christianity or Religion. 
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But can it be that we speak so unintelligibly, or 
that our adversaries utter words without meaning ? 
Religion, we may say, was the great need of the 
man found wounded, stripped and bleeding, by the 
Good Samaritan ; but how to be applied? In} 
prayers and masses, in tracts and Bibles, or in | 
the practical form of kind treatment, of binding up | 
his wounds and providing for his sustenance and | 
comfort? 1 understand the latter as the precise | 
thing which Religion dictates and enjoins, by no 
means excluding or forbidding the more formal 
service also. The Priest and the Levite clearly 
thought Religion his great need ; his creed was 
out of joint, hence his forlorn condition—the Sa- | 
maritan probably thought only that he was a fel- | 
low-being in distress, and hastened to render him | 
substantial aid and comfort. Does any Christian 
doubt that his was the truer religion, whether he 
prayed with his face to Jerusalem, to Mount | 
Gerizim, or vocally not at all? 

I ask those who interpose the all-sufficiency of 
Religion as if it were an answer to what we urge, 
or a demonstration that a Social re-construction is | 
unnecesgary, to give us a definite idea of their | 
meaning. Here, for instance, in many a desolate 
garret lives a devoutly Christian widow, with her 
half-dozen children. She is most willing to work ; 
so are they, so far as they are able; but she can 
only have work when others see fit to employ her. 
Yet the children must have bread, the Landlord 
must have rent, anyhow; in fact, her inability to 
find work only renders him more urgent in his de- 
mands. What shall Christianity do in this case ? 
What shall it command us to do? Give her 
bread, do you say? ‘True,if no better way pre- 
sents itself, that is our imperative duty. But if it 
would be Christian charity to give her bread, how 
much more is it to enable her and her little ones to 
earn their bread by honest toil, and to ensure them 
opportunity to earn it at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances? This is not merely far preferable 
to her, and her children, to whom naked charity, 
even when inevitable, must be a bitter and men- 
tally degrading resort, but it is far better for the 
community, which is enriched by the sum of their 
earnings not only, but of the skill and capacity 
they must necessarily acquire in the process of 
earning, and by the spirit of manly independence 
and self-reliance, which honest, self-sustaining in- 
dustry naturally creates. I maintain, therefore, 
that if it be indeed a Christian duty to visit the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction, and to 
aid them by downright alms, it cannot be less so 
to devise and provide for them thé means of liv- 
ing, without charity, upon the just fruits of their 
own fairly rewarded and permanently employed 
labor. Such is the Christianity and the Charity 
of Association. 

Let me here barely glance at the reciprocal in- 
fluences of Population, Land and Labor. Let us 
suppose Massachusetts to contain five thousand 
square miles of arable land, and her population to 
consist of fifty thousand families, or ten to“each | 
square mile. The average value of her arable | 
soil, we will say, is now twenty dollars per acre. 
But while the Land is a fixed quality, the popu- 
lation is steadily increasing. Ina single genera- | 
tion it has become five hundred thousand souls, or | 








one hundred thousand families; and in another 
generation one million persons, or two hundred 
thousand families; and now the arable soil is 
worth not twenty, but in the average sixty dol- 
lars per acre. If each family were the owner of 
its proportioned part, or something near it, this 
would not be inadequate. There would be still 
sixteen acres for each family, which, with a propor- 
tion of the sterile and rocky woodland for fuel 
would do very well. But, in fact, there will be 
found fewer owners of farming land with the popu- 
lation at one million, than there were when it stood 
at two hundred and fifty thousand, and the great 
mass must now live by hiring land of the few, or 
by selling the:r labor to the few, which amounts 
to the same thing. Practically, the Labor of the 


| State must now pay to the Capital nearly four 


times as much for the privilege of cultivating the 
soil, and enjoying its fruits as it did when the pop- 
ulation was but two hundred and fifty thousand. 
Tested by the standard of the market, the land is 
worth so much more than formerly, and must be 
rented, or sold, or worked by hired labor, so as to 
return a corresponding profit to its owner. Let 
us suppose each acre to have rented for the value 
of two day’s work formerly, it must now be 
rented for the price of seven day’s work, other 
things being equal. But population doubles yet 
again, and now each acre of land, so great is 
the number of competitors for the ptivilege of-cul- 
tivating it, will command a yearly rental equal to at 
least twelve days faithful labor. I will not pur- 
sue the illustration farther, though I have not 
even yet reached the point already attained in the 
depression of labor, consequent on the increase of 
population, and resulting increase in the market 
value of Land, in England, Belgium, and some 
other countries. Your own minds will have 
already grasped the true conclusion that the very 
structure and essential laws of Civilized Society 
doom the Laboring Classes to sink irresistibly 
lower and lower, until their remuneration reaches 
that point where existence, with ability to labor, 
can barely be sustained. “I have a notion,” said 
one of the Sultans to his Grand Vizier, that it 
would be a good thing to exterminate all the 
Rayahs—(that is Christian subjects) at once, and 
have no more trouble with rebellions.” “ True, 
Oh Ruler of the Faithful!’ replied the Vizier ; 
“it would be convenient in that light; but how 
would your treasury bear the loss of the Capita- 
tion Tax?” Precisely to the same extent does 
our present Civilization take care that the Labor- 
ing Millions shall not famish. If they did, Land 
and most other fixed property would sink in value 
disastrously. But if a bushel of corn per week 
will just keep a laborer and his family in sufficient 
health and strength to work, and the price of an- 
other bushel wili furnish just sufficient shelter and 
clothing to save them from freezing to death, 
then the price of two bushels of corn is the stan- 
dard to which the laborer’s weekly wages do in- 
cessantly tend, and which they will ultimately 
reach. The consummation may be protracted by 
a hundred forseen and unforseen events ; by emi- 
gration, by pestilence, the ravages of war, by 
scientific discoveries, or mechanical improvements, 
(though many of these are rather calculated to 











hasten it ;) but this is the ultimate and unavoida- 
ble goal, as surely as the stone rolling by its own 
gravity down the side of a mountain, though it 
may sometimes rebound higher than the spot it 
occupied a moment before, will roll to the bottom 
unless arrested, ‘The point whereto Labor inces- 
santly tends in Civilized Society, is that of bare 
and scanty ability to support existence. 

I rest in this on no mere assertion, nor yet on 
my own hurried demonstration, as those among 
you who may be familiar with the writings of 
those termed Political Economists well know. To 
say nothing of Malthus, who traces out the doc- 
trines of the school to their unavoidable yet horrid 
conclusions, you will find in the pages of any of 
the modern doctors of the sect, and especially in 
those of the Edinburgh Review, their ablest peri- 
odical expositor, repeated, continual fulminations 
against the improvidence and selfish misdemeanor 
of early marriages among the Poor, as tending 
immensely to aggravate their miseries and the 
public burdens. God’s command to the human 
family to “ Be fruitful aad multiply,” is overruled 
by the Economie school as directly at variance 
with the imperative dictates of Political Science, 
so far as the Poor are concerned. It is stigma- 
tized as a crime against their order, and against 
the general rule. And, if the present be regarded 
as the true and Divinely appointed constitution of 
Society, this is undoubtedly correct. Every ac- 
cession to the numberof the Laboring Class is an 
additional competitor for its seanty means of sub- 
sistence, and a detriment to its general well-being. 

It is not, therefore, in the view of the Associa- 
tive school, the fault “6f this class or of that—of 
the heartlessness of the Rich or of the thought- 
lessness of the Poor—that want and misery so 
abound. Until the Social laws and usages, the 
Social constitution, which make man the rival of 
him who should be his brother, are radically 
changed, these results are unavoidable. Charity 
and magnanimity may soften their rigors, but 
cannot change their nature nor destroy their exis- 
tence. All efforts to render the Laboring Millions 
independent, comfortable, happy, to secure them 
steadfast employment and adequate reward, with- 
out changing the structure of Society and the 
nature of their relation to Land and Capital, are 
but renewals of the thriftless, never-ending labors 
of Sisyphus. Effective, enduring reform must 
begin at the basis, laying a broad and firm founda- 
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|earnest and vital demand of our time. 





tion. It must begin by devising, or discovering a | 
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Social Order which shall recognize and give 
effort to three natural and essential Rights, as in- 
herent in all men, but for which Society and 
Government have as yet made no provision. 
These are 

1. The right to cultivate a portion of the earth, 
and enjoy the fruits thereof, paying for its use only 


a just remuneration for the Capital expended by 


others in rendering it availably fruitful. 

2. The Right to Education, practical and tho- 
rough, so as to fit the individunl for efficiency in 
various fields of usefulness. 

3. The Right to Labor, and to the just and 
equal recompense of Labor, in other departments 
of usefulness as well as that of Agriculture. 

On the establishment of these Rights, and 
their extension ultimately to all, rest my hopes of 
a general and signal melioration of the condition 
of the Toiling Millions, and not alone of these, 
but of the entire Human Family. Let them re- 
main in abeyance as hitherto, and I see not what 
is to prevent the landless and moneyless class from 
sinking still deeper and deeper into destitution, 
uncertainty of subsistence, ignorance, immorality 
and degredation ; dragging all others invisibly 
but really after them. Let this remain unaccom- 
plished, and though the Nation and the World 
may grow rich, the mass of the People will become 
poorer and poorer; and the wealth’which is cov- 
ering the world with its stately edifices, will ulti- 
mately be taxed out of being to erect and sustain 
the Prisons and Poor-Houses which the laws that 
favored the accumulation of this wealth have 
rendered necessary. The rule of “ Laissez faire” 
—of bidding every man take care of himself— 
though momentarily favorable to the cunning and 
the strong, is not ultimately and permanently 
best for any. Were it not for our unexhausted 
abundance of still unappropriated lands, it would 
speedily run itself aground, even in this country. 
A different Social organism, based on the opposite 
principle of receiving equal and ample opportunity 
to all, of making each the friend and brother of 
all, each interested in the welfare of each, and 
none profiting by the abasement of any, is the 
Nay, 
more; it is the remedy to which our existing 
evils point, the reaction which the aggravated 
vices and inequalities of our present Social condi- 
tion are creating. And herein do I discern the 


latest and best of the Tendencies of our existing 
Civilization. * * * 
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XVI. 
PROF. CHESTER DEWEY, D. D., M. D. 


ENGRAVED FOR HOLDEN, BY ORR AND RICHARDSON, FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY A. MORAND. 
Arter all, how many refreshing things there | own brain, which perchance had been hunted 
are along the dusty highway of life! With all over many times before in vain. How refreshing, 
the dreariness, wearisomeness, vexations, break- | too, is Nature, with her “voice and eloquence of 
downs, and occasional upsets, there is a great/ beauty.” The blue sky from its deep bosom 
deal to gladden, invigorate, and inspire. How re- | sends deep joy into the heart, and the bright sun 
freshing is an occasional chat with a friend, or the | lights up gladness within. And then the music of 
the birds, and the rustling of the leaves, the gentle 


“treeing” of a good idea that suddenly darted 
hum of insects, and ali the glad torms of Nature, 


out of the wayside; or, still better, the routing 
out and running down of a good thought in one’s | stir within the soul a gladness that sends the blood 














thrilling through the veins ; and the voice breaks 
forth in a ringing shout of effervescing glee, mel- 
lowed with the devout tones of humble thankful- 
ness to the Giver of every good. And then the 
merry laugh of children greets our ears, and the 
music of happy voices caroling their early loves. 


We see youth feasting at the loaded board of 
social joys, and old age leaning on the arm of 


youth, peacefully and hopefully threading the de- 
scending path that shall change at death for an as- 
cending flight; and we see hope light up the eye 
of all—of “ youth in life’s green spring, and he 
who goes in the full strength of years, matron 
and maid, and the bowed with age,”—and we see 
goodness laying hold of that higher, holier hope, 
within whose blissful folds are wrapped a bliss un- 
utierable! It is refreshing, too, 
“To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Of beautiful and well created things, 

To love the rill of waters and the sheen 

Of silver fountains leaping to the sea ; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds 

Living their life of music ; to be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 

To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 

And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering tree ; 

To see, and hear, and breathe the ev idence 

Of God's deep wisdom in the natural world ; 

To gaze on woman’s beauty, as a star 

Whose purity and distance makes it fair ; 

And in the gush of music still 
And feel that it has purified the heart.’’ 


to be 


of good in 


] 
Hesse 


Ah! there is much of beauty and 
But 
graceful as they are, 


life’s journey. refreshing as all I are, 


| 
they do not 


and 


beautiful, sunny, 
equal in refreshing beauty, sunniness, grace, 
the sight of a man who, steadfastly standing in 
his allotted place, performs the work that Provi- 
dence has laid out for him, undismayed by its se- 
verity, unseduced by its surrounding pleasures , 
who in singleness of heart follows right on in the 
path that opens before him, doing—valiantly, ef- 
fectively doing—because it is his duty to do, the 
work which others may do or leave undone, be- 
cause it is for their interest or their credit; and 
in addition to this—in addition to filling the sphere 
in which he stands—striving also to shed the 
warmth of sympathy and the light of information 
on all the waysiders and travelling companions in 
life’s journey, dispensing charities, encouraging 
goodness, exciting inquiry, radiating happiness in 
all his onward progress. Such a sight is beau- 
tiful, we say—woman in her purity is beautiful, 
nature is beautiful, thought ia beautiful, but this 
steadfast, single-hearted, sympathizing man _ is 
more beautiful. Now there is a great deal of sel- 
fishness in this world, and a great deal of false 
ambition, arrogance and conceitedness; and a 
great deal of native sensibility, wrapped up, 
locked up, steel-mailed, crusted over, lost'to hu- 
man sight or touch, and safe from being disturbed 
by the timid knockings of want or the hoarse 
demandings of despair. But withal there is a 
great deal of disinterestedness, of self-forgetting, 
of watchful tenderness, of sensitive sympathy, 
responsive to all the calls of humanity, whether 
coming from the chill of penury, or the tossings 


of disease, or the haggardness of want ; or, still | 
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this noble devotion to duty and humanity, of set- 
iting forth the comforting and encouraging and 
'really refreshing in this world, as well as to pic- 
ture the Pulpit Oratory of America, that these 
sketches are prepared. We wish to embody in 
| the course of these biographies, the highest char- 
| acter of man, the true genuine manhood, in a va- 
riety of its developments and experiences; as 
| well as to present a particular phase of oratory. 
Hence we shall not always select those whose 
names are the oftenest mentioned, or whose pre- 
sence attracts the largest audiences, or whose 
voices fill the widest churches. We may bring 
out to view, reluctant though he be, the country 
pastor, whose life is fraught with little of incident, 
and whose name has never been blazoned in the 
public prints, introduced with a sounding flourish 
|of “ the gifted, the eloquent and accomplished,” 
and supported by two D.’s as a rear-guard; but 
| whose mind has expanded widely and character 
|grown nobly, for all that—and as a means of 
overcoming his reluctance, we shall simply remind 
him that “ Holden’s Magazine” 
‘his quiet village a bushel, and refer him to the 
fifth chapter of «Matthew, fifteenth verse, for an 
explanation. 

The truth is, and it requires no very wide ob- 


| 


is a candlestick, 


,servation to establish it, that the “ greatest” 
preacher is not always the best preacher, nor the 
most distinguished divine the possessor of the 


truest philosophy, nor the most fascinating pul 
orator the realizer of the It is 
the ministry, as it is pretty much everywhere else 
that the 


hearts, live 


pit 


} 
i 


purest religion n 


those of the worthiest st 
and the ir 
worth, love with their hearts, and labor with their 


he artie 
tl 


worth, 


mightiest minds in e 


minds, unnoticed and unknown by the great 
world. They have their circle, and that they fill 
—to that they are centre, circumference, and 


radii. In it they are loved and respected beyond 
all others, and exert a controlling influence ; but 
the world sweeps by them without bestowing one 
sidelong glance, and perhaps without receiving 
one upturned look. Now we find no fault with 
this arrangement. We doubt not it is just as it 
should be. In fact, it could hardly be otherwise 
in the natural order of things. The world is not 
quick at detecting unobtrusive merit, and there is 
something revolting to genuine merit in obtruding 
itself. It is a common saying that a man must 
blow his own trumpet before anybody else will 
blow itfor him. Do not infer, because we say that 
|}much genuine merit is undistinguished, that in our 
| Opinion all merit is hidden behind the veil that in- 
tercepts the public scrutiny. By no means. The 
world often sees correctly and drags forth and sets 
_up merit where it deserves to be and act. Some- 
times merit puts itself forward from a sense of 
| duty ; still there is much left behind in dim cor- 
ners, and we may perchance go there and reveal 
'it. With the intention of presenting some such 
| character as we have described above, albeit one 
| that is extensively and favorably known, we asked 
Prof. Chester Dewey, D.D., of Rochester, New 
York, for the privilege of preparing a “ sketch” 
of his life. He did not reply to us, “ Calumny is 


worse, from steril ignorance, or blighting vice, or | the price a man pays for being great ;” but he ob- 
unforgiven sin. 


It is for the sake of evidencing 





jected, by saying, “Oh, my life will be worth nothing 
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to you. It has had no incidents. It is the life of 
a thousand others—simply one of hard work. I 
have striven to do my duty, and that is the whole 
of it.” To this objection we tacitly assented, but 


still pressed our suit, saying that we would as- | 


sume the responsibility of its interest. So, in- 
dulgent reader, if you should find this article un- 
interesting—we think you will not—but if you 
should, judge us,and not the subject, and try to 
fee! as friendly as possible towards a sober article. 


As Prof. Dewey said, his life has not been one of | 


incident. He has never sailed around Cape 
Horn, nor had any hairbreadth escapes among the 
Arctic whales; neither has he, like the subject of 
a previous sketch, thrilled with the sight of Eng- 


land’s proudest fleet, or bounded to the music of 


a dozen regiments, or quaked with the booming 
of 2000 cannon. It was not with reference to 
incidents that we asked his permission to talk 
about him. It was with another purpose ; that 
purpose we have stated. 

Chester Dewey was born October 25th, 1784, 


in the town of Sheffield, Berkshire County, Mas- 


sachusetts—the native place, as it will be remem- 
bered, of Orville Dewey. They are first cousins, 
their fathers being brothers. Chester Dewey’s 
father was a farmer who was prevented from ob- 


taining a liberal education by the troublous times | 


of the Revolution, but who ever esteemed the | 


privileges which college life affords as the choicest 
in the world. He was a man of strong mind, 
sound judgment, sober integrity, and consequently, 
of commanding influence in his town. In those 


| 
| 


days when lawyers and courts were not as now, to | 


be found like the altars of Baal, “on every high 
hill, and beneath every green tree,” he was resorted 
to as the arbiter in disputes, as the judge of the 
place, and from his decisions an appeal was 
rarely demanded. 
always suffered in his own feelings from the lack 
of a liberal education. He felt that it was his 
natural birthrignt, that he would have appreciated it, 
improved it, and been profited by it. And then in 
his thoughtful inquiring state there came up before 


But respected as he was, he | 
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“ Sana meus in sano corpore,” was his golden 
principle of education. If such were the system 
of all parents, and if all sons appreciate health, 
and would work to get and keep it, we should 
hear less of ragged authors, dilapidated teachers, 
and bronchitical preachers going to Europe. Ste- 
phen Dewey’s first born did his fair share of work 
on his father’s farm, before he went to college. 
He had, however, all the advantages of school 
instruction which the times afforded, and play 
enough to keep his spirits buoyant, his cheek rosy, 
and his eye bright. He was from childhood re- 
markably active in his habits, ever in motion, 
prompt and alert. It is a pleasing incident as 
illustrative of the maxim, “the boy makes the 
man,” that when an infant he always rocked him- 
self to sleep. His mother taught him when he 


| was laid in the cradle to put his little hand on 
each side, and do his own lullabying. 


Kither in 
consequence of this early training, or of an ac- 


| tive temperament, or perhaps of both, he grew up 


a stirring, independent, self-relying youth, with a 
mind ever on the look out for information. 

We are not sure that the Rev. Professor will 
thank us for the disclosure, but nevertheless, there 
is a well authenticated tradition that there was 
only one boy in the village that was his match in 
wrestling, and that on the cricket ground he was 
usually “ chosen on” first, and was very apt to be 
on the “big side.” His childhood was an un- 
clouded one. He was, what one would style, a 
sunny boy, ever bright, buoyant, bounding, the 
light of the home circle, and a favorite with all. 
He early discovered quickness of perception, with 


| oc . . ° ° 
a “ gift’ at imitation, so that, when a mere child, 


he afforded great amusement by performing sun- 
dry little feats, which are often taught to bright 
children. Despatch in doing what was to be done, 
was also manifested at an early age, united with 


'a principle of order, which is very rare in young 


him so many questions which a liberal education | 


would have solved, so many labyrinthine threads 
of information which that would have enabled 
him to follow out into the open day, that he was 
troubled by his deficiecy. He felt, too, the lack of 
a higher facility in communicating what he did 
know. As it was, he possessed a singular clear- 
ness of expression, but he longed for a greater 


power, which he felt that a college training would | 


have given him. 

With these convictions of the advantage of a 
college education, he determined to give to his 
first born son that which he so sorrowingly wanted. 


\“stood at the 


people. Oh! how many trials and tears would 
have been spared to “ the rising generations,” if 
they all could learn to “ hang up their caps,” and 
“shut the doors,” as readily as did young Dewey. 
He felt an absorbing interest in whatever thing he 


| undertook, whether play, or study, or work ; and 


was thus impelled on by his own zealous spirit 
in the path of untiring industry. Hence, as well 
in the school-room as on the cricket ground, he 
head.” When he was thirteen 


' years old, his father was laid aside from business 


With this purpose in view, he exercised more | 
' spent with the Rev. Mr. Robbins, the minister of 


wisdom than some parents manifest, who keep 
their sons from the soil as they would from a con- 
tagion, deeming that headwork precludes hand- 
work, that the “ college boy” would be ruined by 
being first the “ farmer boy,” that the hand which 
is to hold the pen, and turn the leaf, and dig 
Greek roots, should never hold the plough, or turn 
the furrow, or dig garden roots. He began by 
first educating the body of his boy, before the 


brain, and developing the muscle before the mind. in his class. 


by a protracted illness, and upon him devolved 
the whole care of the farm. He went manfully 
through with his task, but it was long ere he re- 
covered from the wear and tear of that summer. 


| For the time being his health was ruined by it. 


Most of the fitting for college was accomplished 
in the district school : three months, however, was 


Norfolk, Connecticut, who fitted hundreds of 
young men for college, being accustomed to re- 
ceive them into his family for that purpose, ac- 
cording to the excellent usage of those days. 

Mr. Dewey entered Williams’ College, situated 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts, in 1802, being 
then in his seventeenth year. He proved himself 
to be a superior scholar, ranking among the first 
While a good mathematician and a 
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classical scholar, he evinced a decided partiality 
for natural sciences, which has since ripened into 


such a distinguished excellence in that department 


of knowledge. His warmth of heart, open manly 
disposition, and gallant sentiments, won the regard 
of his classmates. He had no false pride, no ex- 
clusiveness of feeling, but that keen appreciation 
of the good points in his fellows, and the gener- 
ous sensibilities of a common humanity, that wide- 
embracing sympathy for the “ great brotherhood 
of man,” which should ever be welling up in re- 
freshing outpourings from the hearts of all, and 
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promptings of natural sympathies. A _ penitence 


'for past ingratitude towards the Supreme Bene- 


ever does from the hearts of the rightminded. In | 


college Dewey “ strove to do his duty.” His class 
was a superior one. Among the twenty-six which 
composed it, the distinguished name of Judge 
Betts appears. Inthis connection we will refer 


factor—for neglect of infinite truths and holy love 


for God filled his soul. Under the impulse of 


these higher sentiments he consecrated himself te 
the work of proclaiming salvation, and of per- 
suading men to lay hold of the new, the spiritual 
life. Immediately after his graduation, he was 
violently attacked with typhus fever, and at one 
time his life was despaired of ; but the constitu- 
tion built upon his father’s farm, was not found 
wanting, and he entirely recovered. As soon as 
health allowed he commenced his theological 


studies with Stephen West, D. D., of Stockbridge, 


Massachusetts, a divine of those days pre-emi- 
nent for his sound theology and actuating piety, 
loved and respected almost to adoration. In 


to an interesting trait of Mr. Dewey’s character, | October, 1807, he was licensed to preach by the 
because it was developed at this time. We refer | Berkshire Association, and during the following 


to his generosity in communicating knowledge. 


winter taught a school in Stockbridge, and 


He never hoards it up in the coffers of his brain,) preached regularly in West-Stockbridge, a village 
there to rest or rot, but he puts it into general cir- | five miles distant. Stockbridge has always been 
culation. He talks out his thoughts, dispenses his | distinguished for its refined and literary society ; 


facts, and with whomsoever he is, the child or the 
man, the irnorant or the learned, he is ever ex- 
citing enquiry, quickening thought, imparting in- 
formation, and adding to his own store. His 
mental capital is ever productive’ We commend 
his example to the many educated men who have 
a talent, but hide it in the napkin of their selfish 
silence ; who have a light, but are themselves the 
bushel to it. There is a duty which such men 
owe to community. They have received extra 
privileges, and they are bound to bestow extra fa- 
vors. They are bound to scatter the seed they 
have garnered, that it may spring up and bear fruit 
an hundred fold. They have no right to go 
through the world a locked up library with the 
key lost. They ought (in the Western prhase) 
“to shell out.” If they know anything, let them 
allow other people to know it too, they will be 
none the poorer forit—ah ! they will be richer for it, 
richer in their own stock, richer in the consciousness 
of doing good, richer in the gratitude of all. Mr. 
Dewey is a man who pours out upon all the stores 
of his information. Hence his conversation is ever 
entertaining and instructive, and his society sought. 
He began life with the resolve to be lavish of his 
knowledge, and thus it was, that his college vaca- 
tions were regarded as gala days by his family— 
for he managed in a most attractive and easy 
way to scatter among them all the treasures he 
had gathered. 


In a previous number we have referred to the | 


strong religious influence, unceasingly exerted at 
Williams College, and to the fact of its being dis- 
tinguished for the frequency of those remarkable 
occasions, perhaps not improperly termed “Revi- 
vals,” when the soul seems to rouse itself from the 
lethargy of sense to a living perception of the 
Unseen and Spiritual ; when great truths, long dis- 
regarded, start into living, acting realities; and 
when Eternity, in its towering pre-eminence, ab- 
sorbs in its shadow all the interests of Time. 
Such a season occurred during the third term of 
Mr. Dewey’s senior year, and he bowed himself 
beneath the power of his presence. From that 


day he was actuated by nobler impulses than the | been made by the students to relieve the institu- 


| 
| 
| 


and by the cordiality with which he was received 
into its choice circle, his love of social intercourse 


| was amply gratified. He was still subject to the 
| failing of his childhood, that of being a favorite 





—and here, too, he found his favorite among the 
fair daughters of this beautiful village. She was the 
pride and joy of the place, a girl whose presence 
was acharm to the glad ones, a balm of healing 
to the sorrowing. She had a finished person, a 
quick mind, gay humor, and a true heart. How 
could he but love her? How could she but love 
him? Inthe spring of 1808 he made a pleasant, 
leisurely journey, with his sister to Canada, in the 
sensible, sociable manner of those times, before 
steam had whirled away the good old practice of 
ridiug in one’s own conveyance, thirty miles or 
less a day, and stopping for the night with some 
hospitable cousin or long lost friend. We allude 
to this journey, not because it was fraught with 
the stirring incidents which characterized the 
Canada expedition of Sommers, described in a 
previous number, but because it is dwelt upon by 
its projector with hearty, yet subdued pleasure, as 
the only journey of his life for unmixed recrea- 
tion, and social enjoyment, when work, work, 
duty to self or the good of others, was not the im- 
pelling and controlling motive. From July to 
November of the same year, Mr. Dewey preached 
in Tyroingham, a small town in the same county 
Here his labors yielded most happy results. When 
he went there, the church was well nigh trodden 
under foot, having been rent by dissension, and 
depressed by poverty. The greatest revival which 
has ever blessed the church, occurred during his 
ministrations, and he left it prosperous and inde- 
pendent, as it has ever since remained. 

In November he was invited to a tutorship at 
his“Alma Mater, only two years after his gradu- 
ation—a striking evidence of the esteem in which 
he was held, as this office was only a tutorship in 
name, being endowed with all the responsibilities 
of a professorship. He entered upon his duties 
under peculiar and testing circumstances. During 
the previous spring and summer, an effort had 
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tution of certain obnoxious tutors. This occa- 
sioned some trouble in college, but the difficulty 
seemed to be amicably settled at Commencement, 
and the students returned at the beginning of the 
year with the expressed intention of moving on 
quietly. Professor Olds, however, a man of strong 
and independent character, felt that the disturb- 
ances of the previous year could only be atoned 
for by a written acknowledgment on the part of 
the Junior class, which had taken the lead in the 
movement; and at his suggestion, it was agreed 
by the Faculty, that a paper to that effect should 
be drawn up and each member of the class com- 
pelled to sign it. This was done ; but unfortu- 
nately each member of the class refused to sign it, 
and all the influence of Prof. Olds, popular as he 
was, had no power to bend their resolve. At 
this juncture, when a whole class avere arrayed 
against the Faculty, the President declared himself 
on the side of the students, and the Professor, 
with all the Tutors, feeling their honor compro- 
mitted by the course of the President, resigned in 
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Williams College. We shall briefly speak of 
them as a whole, for they constituted a term of 
life, complete in itself, devoted to one purpose. 
The consignment of the Junior class to Mr. De- 
wey,the Tutor, was but an earnest of the con- 
signment made to Mr. Dewey, the Professor. As 
in that instance, so ever after, he was stationed at 
the post of hazard and responsibility. When a 
matter of importance and of delicacy was to be 
managed, requiring resolution, judgment, and per- 
sonal influence to ensure its success, he was the 
man to handle it; when any difficult point was to 


| be gained, he was the one to reach it; when 


any boisterous breakers were to be cleared, he 


was the one to take the helm. Thus, in time, 
this feeble, struggling, yet growing institution 
learnt to lay its weightiest burdens on him, and 
consign to his care its more precious interests. 
We do not intend, by any means, to imply that 
he heard all the important recitations, or made 


,out the bills, or always disciplined tne students ; 


a body, and left the President sole officer, “ with | 


none to dispute his control.” Consequently col- 
lege was adjourned for four weeks; at the close of 
which, Messrs. Dewey, Nelson and Robbins en- 
tered upon the vacant tutorships. Into Mr. De- 
wey’s hands was consigned the refractory Junior 
class, which selection placed him next in authority 
to the President, and virtually threw upon him the 
responsibility of the institution. He proved him- 
self equal to the emergency ; and at the outset 
showed forth that tact of government, the power 
of influenciug young men so that they shail gov- 
ern themselves, which has since rendered him so 
successful as a Upon his first meeting 
with the class he frankly confessed his own inex- 
perience, told them of the evil reports prevalent 
of their insubordination, and reminded them that 
the only way whereby the community could be 
convinced that they truly stood upon right ground, 
aithful and 


‘ ] - 
leacner. 


as they professed to do, was by a 
manly performance of duty for the future. 
appeal hit the right spot; the students were 
thrown back on their own individual responsibility ; 
they proved thenceforward admirable pupils ; 
studies were heartily prosecuted, and perfect order 
maintained. It was an interesting tribute lately 
paid by Judge Kellogg, a member of the Junior 
class, who used nearly the following expression : 
“ T remember, as if it were but yesterday, that first 
recitation and Mr. Dewey’s address. He put us 
on our honor, and after that we wouldn't for all 
the world have done a rebellious deed. The 
whole account of this rebellion may be found in 
“Sketches of Williams College,” which, by the 
way, is an interesting and racy work, written by 
Messrs. Davis and Wells, graduates of that insti- 
tution. 


, penhagen. 
The 








After remaining a Tutor for two years, Mr. | 
|the guide of the inquiring spirit, the awakener of 


Dewey was endowed with the title and pefqui- 
sites of “ Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy.” This wasa change moré of name 
than of reality, as his substantial duties remained 
the same. He held the situation until 1827, a 
period of seventeen years—the best years of life— 
from the age of twenty-six to that of forty-three. 


These years were devoted to the upbuilding of 





but simply, that in any case of doubt, his counsel 
was essential ; in any case of difficulty, his pres- 
in any diflerence of sen- 
timent, his opinion was ultimate. Now, this is 
said without reflecting any discredit on the other 
They were equal to 


ence was indispensable ; 


able officers of the college. 
their duties, and faithful in their performance. 
jut we do not imagine that a college hierarchy 
differs essentially trom other associations of men, 
in which there is always one man who, hav- 
ing received a title of supremacy deeded to him 
by Heaven, invariably takes the lead, shoulders 
the responsibility, bears the brunt, and “ rules the 
This is not always the one who wears 
itis not always the king 
who rules, or the president who presides, or the 
admiral who plans the attack. There always 
are Metternichs and Guizots and Websters. As 
was seen in the last sketch, there was a Nelson, 
who was not the admiral at the storming of Co- 
We think that no one, acquainted 
with the facts, will deny to Professor Dewey the 
preeminence we have assigned to him. He did 
much to advance the standard of schoiarship, and 
enlarge the course of study. In the department 
of Natural History he was unwearied in his ef- 
forts. The departments of Chemistry and Botany 
he established on their present enlarged basis, and 
and indeed laid the corner-stone. Previous to 
his coming, comparatively nothing had been done 
in them. For the promotion of these and of 
Geology, he commenced a system of exchanges 
throughout the country, and carried on a large 
correspondence with the savrans, not only of 
America, but also of England, France, Germany, 
and even Prussia and Norway. In religious mat- 
ters, also, as well as in governmental, he exerted 
a truly efficient influence. He was the one whom 
the student sought in his serious hours. He was 


roost. 


the highest official robe : 


the dormant, the consoler of the penitent. He 
prayed with the prayerful, rejoiced with the for- 
given. The spiritual interests of the college de- 
pended much on him. The thought is solemn of 
holding such a post. Professor Dewey “ strove to 
do his duty” at it. He had the best good of the 
students as a constant object of attainment; and 














vigilant watchman as he was, his “ beat” extend- 
ed beyond the limits of scholarship. He strove 
to inspire his pupils with the purpose to be men, 
true men, complete, Christian men. He succeed- 
ed, too, in getting at the students, in reaching 
their inner life, appreciating their feelings, preju- 
dices, sympathies. He was acquainted with 
them, knew them individually. They, on their 
part, loved and respected him. ‘They came to 
him for counsel, guidance and encouragement. 


As illustrative of the excellent relation existing | 
between the teacher and the taught, we will ven- | 
ture to narrate an incident which has come to | 


our knowledge. Belonging to the Sophomore 
class of 1824, there was a poor Irish boy, who 
was struggling up through a liberal education, 
with the purpose of becoming a minister. He 
was assisted in his efforts by the “ Brick Church” 
of New York. He was fitted for college at an 
academy in Amherst, but did not, as was expect- 


ed, enter the college there. In the midst of his | 


regular duties and daily studies at Williams, there 
came a letter from the officers of the “ Brick 
Church,” stating that, in consequence of certain 
reports which had come to them prejudicial to his 
character, the assistance of the church would be 
withdrawn from date. The inteltigence came 
upon the poor fellow like a thunderbolt, so sudden 
and so crushing. No opportunity was afforded 
for self-defence or explanation—the letter was 
decisive and final. In this state he went straight 
to Professor Dewey and told his trial—that his 
support was taken from him, that he must leave | 
college, relinquish his hopes and plans of doing 
good and self-improvement, and all for an offence | 
of which he was ignorant, and of which, what- | 
ever it might be, he protested his innocence. 
Prof. D. had regarded this son of Erin’s Isle with 
perhaps a peculiar interest. He had been inspired 
with confidence in him. His fellow-studenis re- 
spected and liked him. He was a good scholar 
and unexceptionable in his deportment. Under 
these circumstances, Professor D. told him not to 
leave, or trouble himself about the paying of bills, 
and going to the President, prevailed upon him to 
consent to the young man’s remaining, on the as- 
surance that he himself would take the responsi- 
bility. So the poor Irish boy studied on, without 
any particular notice being taken of the “ Brick 
Church.” At the end of six months, or there- 
abouts, a second letter came from the officers, 
stating that the charges of delinquency had turned 
out to be false, renewing their support, and, better 
than all, paying up the arrears of the last six 
months. So the young man was saved. Prof. 
Dewey saved him. And the Irish boy of 1824 is 
now none other than the “ Kirwan” of America, 
ay, the “ Kirwan” of the world ! 

In our narrow limits, we can only refer to a 
rebellion which came off in college about this 
time, and to Prof. Dewey’s admirable manage- 





ment and removal of the difficulties. It arose 
from the rustication of one of the students by the 
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| were blown, night after night, and college exer- 


cises suspended for several days. Had it not 
been for Professor D.’s mediation and moderate 
counsels, most of the students would have been 
expelled; among whom would probably have been 
included one who is now the president of a col- 
lege, another who is a professor, another who is 
one of the first lawyers of New York, another 
who is a useful minister, and so on. It was in 


/such ways, by his calm judgment and his influence 


with the students, that Prof. D. accomplished a 
deal of good. 

Reference has been made to the high religious 
tone of this institution. Several revivals oc- 


curred during Professor D.’s administration. In 


these he exerted a controlling influence, as the 
religious guide, the earnest preacher, and the 
sympathising friend. One unusually interesting 
occasion of this character happened near the close 


of his residence there. The first manifest intima- 


tion of any special earnestness of feeling was 
made by the call of a student (whose name was 
Jenkins) on Professor Dewey, with a request 
from the Junior class that a prayer meeting might 


take the place of the morning recitation, as the 
great seriousness among the students prevented 


the usual study. Jenkins had been an infidel, bat 


| . ° - 
his manner now precluded al! suspicion of hypo- 
crisy. He was so deeply moved as almost to for- 


bid utterance. The request was readily granted, 
and Professor Dewey met with the class for 
prayer. It wasa sublime meeting. There came 
together then a band of students utterly trans- 
formed by some unseen power. Levity, reckless- 
ness were all gone—earnestness, honestness filled 
their souls with the depthsof feeling stirred—tears 
flowing—prayers ascending. Yes, it was a sub- 
lime sight! And this feeling continued, and the 
earnestness prevailed, and prayers were answered. 
Between forty and fifty enrolled themselves under 
the banner of the redeemed. Jenkins became a 
Congregational minister; he was settled in Con- 
necticut, and afterwards in Maine. At the close 
of the term, instead of the usual Junior exhibition, 
Professor Dewey preached a sermon, in accor- 
dance with the unanimous request of the students. 
That sermon they published, and we hope to be 
able to give an extract from it. It is beautiful to 
recur to such experiences as these, to look back 
upon a pathway all studded with fresh green 
spots of happiness and righteousness, started into 
life by one’s own watering and nursing. Ah! 
grant to us such a retrospection. Let us look 
upon a row of good deeds done, rather than a row 
of coffers filled. There is a story of a German 
merchant, so wealthy that he paved his court- 
yard with silver dollars; but here is the pathway 
of a life paved with good deeds—a golden pave- 
ment, that leads right up to that city whose streets 
are “ pure gold, like unto clear glass.” 

In 1827, Professor Dewey sent in his resigna- 
tion of his Professorship. And why, if so useful 
and influential, did he resign? This is a question 


President. His fellows demanded his restoration. | difficult to answer in such a brief biography. Suf- 
It was refused, and the body of the students re- | fice it to say, that he was strongly urged to leave. 


belled. It was the wildest rebellion ever known 


A high school for boys had been established at 


there. Professors were locked in, one narrrowly Pittsfield, on a grand scale. He was wanted as 
escaped with his life, bells were rung, and horns’ its Principal. It was a fine opening for usefulness, 
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The academical education at that time was much | portioned thereto. 
It needed to be elevated. manded by the teacher’s profession ? 


inferior to the present 
To this end “ The Gymnasium” at Pittsfield was 
established. It offered advantages far superior to 
most of the schools at that time. Only one other 
institution of the kind was in existence, which 
was located at Northampton. Two more were 
afterwards organized at Amherst, and at New 
Haven. Strong representations were made to 
Mr. Dewey, of the importance of such an under- 
taking, and the desirableness of his co-operation. 
It was set forth as a wider field of usefulness, and 
a more responsible post, and the cause of educa- 
tion needed him at that post. These arguments 
were aimed at his vulnerable point. 
and, greatly to the regret, as well as surprise, of 
the trustees sent in his resignation, and immedi- 
ately removed to Pittsfield. There may have 
been some minor reasons which influenced to 
this change, but so far as we can learn, they were 
disconnected with his relations to Williams. But 
it was not long ere Mr. Dewey discovered that, 
although, in reality he may have mounted a higher 
station, demanding stronger powers, and imposing 
greater responsibilities, in the popular opinion he 


had taken a “ lowerplace.” The principality of 


a high school did not figure so largely as the 
Professorship of a College. All the world are not 
like Caesar. “ Second at Rome,” sounds better 
to many, than “ first in a village.” Whether the 
“vox populi” was orthodox or not in this in- 
stance, we do not pretend to decide 


But to the prevalent sentiment that the profes- 
sion of the Teacher is inferior to the “ three 
learned,” we must file a bill of exceptions. We 
are among those who regard the Teacher's pro- 
fession as one of the highest ; indeed, we cannot 
acknowledge it to be inferior to any, unless it be 
that ot the Pastor and Preacher, who is but the re- 
ligious Teacher. And as such we believe it will 
one day be universally regarded, and the boasted 
titles and affected claims of outward cireumstance 
and factitious life, sink, in comparison, to a de- 
served insignificance. It would be enough to 


magnify the profession in the eyes of some, to | 


show the list of those who have belonged to it, or 
to cluster the names of Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, 
Milton, Johnson and Arnoid. But others will 
object to such evidence, perhaps rightly ; for the 
man does not make the profession, or the profes- 
sion the man. The man is the man whatever his 
occupation—the profession is the profession who- 
ever assumes it. There are other grounds for 
judging in this matter. 


What are the faculties or gifts demanded by it? 
The answer to this question will give the grading 
number. Why is not the industrious and expert 
scavenger equal to the industrious and expert me- 
chanic? Simply because less is demanded of the 
one than of the other. In the one, most noble 
powers may be wanting, which in the ather must 
be in full exercise. We see and must confess a 
distinction. There are the high and the low— 
the aristocracy and democracy—the patrician and 
plebeian. “There are diversities of gifts,’ and 


though “ God worketh all in all,” yet the distinc- 
tions must be acknowledged, and the honor pro- 


He yielded ; | 


‘| cated man, that is, his own mind must be devel- 


, cessful manhood. 
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We therefore ask, what is de- 


It first demands intellectual superiority, and 

a thorough knowlege of the subjects taught, and 
of many others only incidentally connected with 
_them. The notion that any one can be a teacher, 
that a smattering of knowledge with a good text 
book open before him, are enough for instructing 
}in any branch, is absurd and prejudicial to the in- 
terests of true education. Even the acquisition 
of the rudiments of a study requires the guidance 
'of one thoroughly acquainted with it. Work 
half done is not done at all, and obstacles are be- 
| ing fast put in the way of future progress and suc- 


cess. The teacher must himself be a truly edu- 


oped, and disciplined, or he can never cause the 
minds of his pupils to become so. He must have a 
quick perception of mental workings and idio- 
syncracies, and heart-workings too, we might add. 
All minds cannot be dealt with alike, nor each 
mind in the same way at all times, Even the 
most different and opposite treatment is needed, 
according to their states, and the mental feelings, 
and superiorities. The teacher must not only 
have an interest in the studies of every class, but 
this interest must be kept fresh and new, and this 
in spite of the most frequent and long continued 
repetition. And to this must be added the power 
of infusing this interest into the minds of the pu- 
pils, and arousing and exciting them. This may 
be considered the great gift of the True Teacher. 
It is one of the forms of Genius, and here we 
would say, with emphasis, that a common man 
cannot be a teacher, for Genius is of necessity 
uncommon and precious. 

We should like, if we had space, to enlarge on 
this point, and to add to it another closely allied 
to it—the necessity of exciting the spirit of in- 
quiry, of honorable skepticism, so connected as it is 
with true advancement. Essential as these qualifi- 
| cations are, we must place the moral above them. 
The teacher must be the true man, the good man, 
| the noble man, that his own pupils, by beholding, 
| may reflect and become the same. Though we 
are not speaking of the moral or religious teacher, 
| yet the moral so transcends the intellectual, char- 
acter so transcends talent, and the influence in 
the one is so much more cerfain, powerful, ne- 
cessary and immediate than in the other, that we 
think no intellectual advantage ought to be re- 
garded as in in the least balancing a moral disad- 
vantage. 

We have thus briefly described the true Teacher, 
in order to elucidate our meaning when we say 
that we believe Professor Dewey to be such an 
one. He is learned, intellectual, religious. He 
appreciates the shades of difference between dif- 
ferent minds. His knowledge of human nature 
is discriminating. His influence over the young 
is ennobling and inspiring. He gains the love of 
his pupils; and now the pathway of his declining 
years is all strown with the grateful tributes of 
the many pupils he has educated—now in a suc- 
To them we appeal for the 





endorsement of our view. 


| 


For a number of years “The Gymnasium” 
greatly prospered under its able principal, and 
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outlived the other institutions of the kind, but at He is in the habit of delivering two lectures of an 
last it was affected like its fellows, by the im- | hour each, during every day of the whole course, 
provement in village schools, which drew off, besides the arduous preparatory work in the 
scholars from the large high schools, and became | laboratory. The professorship at the Pittsfield 
so reduced in size that Professor Dewey deemed | Institution he has held since 1822, with the exe 
it best to remove to Rochester, in the State of ception of two terms. He entered upon the one 
New York. and take charge of the “ Rochester in Vermont in 1841. Mr. Dewey has ever cher- 
Collegiate Institute.” This change was made in | ished his youthful fancy for the so-called Natural 
1836, and was doubtless for the best. Here he Sciences. They always were natural to him. 
still remains at the head of a school which re- | And now he may often be seen, with his bag on 
ceives from two hundred and fifty to three hun- | his back, and his hammer in hand, and very 
dred and fifty different scholars in a year. This | likely a troop of pupils in his rear, (for it’s very 
institution, we understand, ranks at the head of: difficult for boys to “get ahead” of him even 
all schools in that part of the country. It offers | in the matter of recreation) clambering over the 
unusual advantages for education. Quite a num- cliffs, scaling the mountain spurs, and roaming 
ber of young men go out from it to various col- | the fields, in search of layers, and strata, and 
leges every year. Professor Dewey has done |“ croppings out,” and “ primary rocks,” and 
much for the cause of education in Western New :? secondaries,” and “specimens” in general. In 
York. He did not take leave of her interests on this way has the bodily vigor built upon his fa- 
| 


leaving Williams College. Indeed, it was in her | ther’s farm, been retained through all the wearing, 
cause that he left there, and he has ever con- | pressing duties of a long literary life ; and now,as 
tinued faithfal to her, watchful of her wants, and | he draws nigh unto the allotted limit of “three 
enthusiastic in her behalf, originating good for her, | score years and ten,” his form is as erect, his step 
and guiding plans of benificence to a successful | well nigh as elastic, his eye as bright, and his 
consummation. She was his early love, and he | laugh as hearty as when on the cricket ground he 
has ever been her loving protector “ for better or | “ tallied up” higher than all his fellows. In this 
for worse, for richer or for poorer.” And he has) particular, as well as in his free outpourings of 
shown this devotion, not only in making his own | knowledge, we would commend his example to his 
school a worthy model, but also in efforts to ele- | Brethren in America. If the clergy would tinge 
vate the character of school instruction through- | their pale cheeks with the morning sun, let the 
out the State; and especially in labors for the | fresh breeze brown them, and the mountain 
advance of the Public Schools. He was active | scramble tire them, if they would search out Na- 
in the formation of the “Teacher's Institute,” of ture, in her chosen places, and study God in that 
which he has been, and for aught we know, still is, | book of Revelation, whose leaves are the fields, 
the President. In the annual conventions of this} and caroling birds the commentators; if they 
Society, he has acted an important part. Forhis} would occasionally find “books in the running 
own school, in addition to other valuable apparatus, | brooks, and sermons in stones,” then we should 
he has obtained a fine reflecting telescope, and | hear fewer complaints of feeling “ Mondayish,” 
also the best Orrery in the United States, a most | and perchance fewer complaints of “cold hearts;” 
ingenious and valuable instrument. We hope | —this study ef Nature might warm devotion to- 
not to tread on forbidden ground, in repeating | wards “ Nature’s God,” as well as warm the blood 
what Dame Rumor brings to us, (albeit, she may | that courses through the body. But pardon, re- 
not be such a bad creature as Virgil describes her,) | verend Sir, this assumption of your prerogative ; 
when we say that Professor Dewey is regarded as | we would not thus preach to you, had we not often 
the head of his profession in the West, and that | heard you eulogise the luxury of hearing a ser- 
the other teachers willingly yield him the pre- | mon. 

eminence which his own modesty would never| Prof. Dewey has written much on scientific 
claim. Indeed, Mr. Dewey is very popular. | subjects. He has been a correspondent of Pro- 
For all his manifest labors, he has won the reward | fessor Silliman’s “ American Journal of Science 
of the confidence and affection of an extensive | and Arts” since its establishment in 1814, writing 
and intelligent community. We know of no| principally on Caricology. In this department of 
man in his department who is so much of a fa-| Natural History he has taken the lead in this 
vorite. He still retains, it will be seen, the same | country. We have only space to refer to one in- 
failing of his childhood and youth. It could hardly | teresting article in this Journal, which shows the 
be otherwise. Gratitude would tend to inspire | fallacy of the well knowa and hitherto unques- 

regard. And then his cordial manners, his social | tioned experiment of the distinguished Dr. Mor- 

feelings, his enthusiasm in all good enterprizes,} ray, employed to prove that water transmits heat 

and his excellent common sense would necessarily | from particle to particle, without necessary motion 

attach strongly to him those enterprising, public- | among the globules. In this demonstration Prof. 

spirited, generous-hearted, Western New Yorkers. | Silliman expressed great gratification, but could 

He is one of them, and they are one with him. | not refrain from coupling with this his regrets that 

Four months in the year, Mr. Dewey spends at| Mr. D. should have shown his friend, Dr. Murray, 

the East, in lecturing on Botany and Chemistry, | to be guilty of such a blunder. In 1829 he wrote 

at the Medical Colleges of Pittsfield in Massachu- | a scientific description of the plants of Berkshire 

setts, and of Woodstock, in Vermont. This | county, which was engrafted in a “ History of 
work absorbs all his vacations, and deprives the | Berkshire,” by Dr. Field. In accordance with 

school of a portion of his time. He is at Pitts- | appointment by the State Government, he wrote 
field in the fall, and at Woodstock in the spring. | in 1841 a “ History of the Herbaceous Plants o1 
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Massachusetts.” He has also published other 
minor essays on scientific subjects. It is well to 
state also that he is a member, “ in good and reg- 
ular standing,” of the “ American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences,” established at Boston ; of the 
“Lyceum of Natural History,” at New York ; 
of the “Society of Natural Sciences,” at Phila- 
delphia ; and of the “ American Society for the 
Promotion of Science,’ of which he was one 
year the President. 

In addition vo all these labors, Dr. Dewey has 
preached, on an average, about one sermon on 
every Sabbath since he went to Williams College. 
In the pulpit, we should hardly style him eloquent 
or brilliant. He is instructive, interesting, and 
earnest. He always developes some good thought, 
expounds the Scriptures felicitously, and has a 
good share of variety in his reasoning. We 
would regard, however, the appeals he makes to 
the responsive teelings of man’s nature, to one’s 
gratitude, desires for immortality, and innate per- 
ception of the Good, the Wise, and the Pure, to- 
gether with the manifestation of sincerity and a 
glowing humanity, as the distinctive characteris- 
tics of his preaching. 

Having sketched the biography of Dr. Dewey, 
we will close by gathering up the hints we have 
dropped of his character, and presenting them in 
one view ; for which we earnestly hope to obtain 
the best of enconiums—that of its being “ true to 
lite.” As respects the outer man, he has a well- 
built, symmetrical form ; is near six feet in height, 
and of a full habit without being corpulent. He 
has a large, finely-developed head, and a face 
beaming with kindly expression. In his whole 
bearing he is commanding and attractive. A 
wood-cut cannot do him justice, more than it can 
represent the summer sunshine. The fundamen- 
tal trait of his character is his benevolence. This 
is the centre about which the others complete 
their appointed orbits. He is self-forgetting in 
the thoughtfulness of others. He radiates happi- 
ness upon all within his sphere, be they high or 
low, ignorant or learned. Of this ever-actuating 
benevolence his biography is a sufficient evidence. 
We look for no higher proof than is found in the 
fact of his having been a teacher of youth for 
forty years, having delivered about four thousand 
Jectures, and preached not far from three thousand 
sermons—the first two departments having been 
filled for a bare livelihood, the last for nothing. 
After all, these constitute the smaller part. It is 
the minor charities, that cannot be filed and num- 
bered ; the daily, hourly overflowing of kindly 
feeling and appreciative sympathies; the gentle 
words, the generous advice, that constitute the 
warp and woof of his benevolence. It is not ex- 
travagant to liken the ongoings of his life to the 
pathway of the sun, now coloring in its course the 
modest violet, and lighting up the dark corners, 
and again breathing warmly on the proud forest 
tree, and bathing the mount in radiant glow. 
Thank Heaven! there are some such men on this 
earth. Such were described in the introduction— 
refreshing sights in this dark world, beautiful as 


the visions of a departed Eden. This benevo- 
lence induces the free communication of know- 
ledge, of which we have fully spoken. The 
knowledge of some lies on their dyspeptic brain 
like the undigested dinner on their stomachs. 
With Dr. Dewey it is the source of health and 
strength. In regard to his untiring industry, we 
will allow his seven hundred sermons and lectures 
to say a word, in connection with his thousands of 
pupils. He despatches business without slighting 
it; is generous without prodigality ; charitable 
| without effeminacy ; self-forgetting without reck- 
| lessness ; enthusiastic without a hobby ; sociable 
without loquaciousness ; inquiring without inquis- 
itiveness ; holding opinions without being opinion- 
ated ; learned without being pedantic ; starting 
questions without engendering skepticism; de- 
cided without being dogmatic ; and finally has a 
noble head without being a phrenologist. 

In fine, he has “ ever striven to do his duty.” 

We ask you, Knowers of Professor Dewey, are 
we extravagant in this? No! no! we hear you 
say. Ah! there is an almost infinite difference 
between the good and bad, there isa great gulf 
between the benevolent and selfish. The former 
we can hardly laud too highly. 

Youths of America! Here is an example you 
may attain. You cannot all be Presidents or 
Senators, but you ali can live a life of sunny hap- 
piness—a life of generous radiation. We have 
not presented to you a man of surpassing genius 
like a Milton or a Bonaparte, nor one of surpass- 
ing talent like a Goethe or a Washington; but 
yet how beautiful the character we have pictured, 
how easy (in one sense) of imitation! 

But how came he by this character? Ah! 
that is a deeper question. Nature, doubtless, was 
generous to him, but he had a childhood like all 
“born of woman,” and that childhood was one of 
impressions and of moulding. And it was his 
mother who, like all mothers, impressed and 
moulded it. Aye! it was his mother who taught 
him, and guided him, and inspired him, and prayed 
for him. She taught him to do what he ought to 
do, promptly and thoroughly, and bear up the bur- 
dens of others cheerfully; to be watchful of others’ 
wants, careless of his own; to keep life’s great 
work before him, and thus be unmoved by trifles ; 
to hold heaven in view, and thus be manful under 
the work of life. She was self-sacrificing and 
self-forgetting, and he grew up like her; she 
loved God and all his creatures, and he came to 
love with the same holy love ; she joyed with the 
joyful, and sorrowed with the sorrowful, and his 
heart, too, opened in sympathy with all. And 
now, as that godly mother draweth nigh to four- 
score years and ten, with a heart as warm, a con- 
| versation as delightful, a hand as free, a sympa- 
| thy as glowing, a benevolence as wide-embracing 
'as when, threescore years ago, she nurtured her 
sunny boy—with a life full of interest behind her, 
such a son present with her, and a Home of re- 
deeming love before her—Look on her, ye Mo- 

thers, and say, Is there not a treasure ye also can 
win? Is there not a duty ye should meet? 
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HOLDEN’S REVIEW. 


Dr. Knox's Lectures on the Races of Man. 


WE hope that before long some of our publishers will give 


to the American public the Lectures of Dr. Knox, which 
have appeared in London in the Medical Times. They con- 
amount of recondite learning, and are marked 


by great depth of thought and novelty of speculation. 


tain a vast 


There is no subject of greater interest than that of the races 
of man, nor any upon which there has heretofure been so 
small an amount of philosophical reasoning in connection 


with extensive information. ‘The Lectures of Dr. Knox are 


marked by a startling boldness of argument, and a confident 
manner, which impresses us with the conviction that his 
knowledge and habits of observation justify the novelty of 


his propositions. We extract the following, on the early set 


tlement of Canada by the Gallo-Celtic race, from one of his 
recent Lectures. 


‘* The great Celtic family of Gaul colonized Canada, a 
portion of the race settled in it, and they carried thither, I 
was about to say, their religion, manners, laws, forms of 
holding property, &c. ; but why not rather say at once, that 
a portion of a Celtic race from France seized on a part of 
Canada ; that, being Celts, thev carried with them the Cel 
tie character? Is not this enough? What else could they 
do? They had, and they have yet, their seigniories and their 
laws of primogeniture; their natural indolence and good taste; 
their habits of clinging to each other and leaving the coun- 
try desolate; they huddled themselves in villages, seem- 
ingly terrified to locate in the open country; they had no 
self-dependence, no go-ahead notions; and so they all but 
stood still, waiting the arrival of the latest fashions from 
Paris. Then poured in the Saxon upon them, seized their 
territory, and advised them to become English. With this 
seemingly quite reasonable request they refused compliance ; 
hence the revolts—hence the attempts to re-establish Celtic 
authority in Canada. This struggle can only cease when 
the Saxon has become the preponderating race in Lower 
Canada, which can never happen until the laws of entail 
and primogeniture are abolished. hese laws perpetuate 
the Celtic race, and with it all the feuds of race, hey have 
the same effect precisely in Ireland; Canada is merely a 
western [reland and Wales ; the inextinguishable hatred of 
races is in full play; unite they never will; one must be- 
come extinct. Now it is easy to see which goes first to the 


the favor which the fashion now finds with the world, we 
cannot but regard it as injurious to art, and in violation of 
| good taste. The representations of actual scenery, and the 
| portraits of persons, are, of course, not the kind of illustra- 
tions objected to. The representation of reali objects adds 
greatly to the value of historical and descriptive works ; but 
an attempt to illustrate by pictures a work of the imagina- 
' tion must always prove abortive; the mixed method of con 


veying ideas must necessarily cause a confused image in the 


mind, Either the picture will destroy the idea of the writer, 


or it will fail to give as vivid an impression. There is one 
| exception, and that is in the case of an author's illustrating 
| his own writings, when his pencil comes in aid of his pen to 
depict the idea in his imagination. The writings of Thack- 
eray afford a striking instance of the good effect that may be 

produced by an author illustrating his Own conceptions. 
| Every illustrated book of poetry that we have ever seen, 
| has been a failure when viewed in the light of illustrations 
of the text. The pictures may be very beautiful by them- 
selves, but as illustrative of the poetry they are bac nine 
times out of ten. Thus, the illustrated Shakspeares, Scotts, 
Miltons, Moores, and Byrons, although the highest artistic 
| genius has been employed upon them, have all been fuilares. 
| Of the innumerable pictures which have been manufactured 
| out of Shakspeare, there are hardly half a dozen that have 
| proved successful. Books may be rendered very showy, 
beautiful, and even valuable, by the addition of pictures, 
| and yet be not in the slightest degree improved, or rendered 


| intrinsically better; and the pictures would be equally as 


valuable by themselves, as when bound with the text which 
| they were intended to illustrate. There are some seeming 
exceptions to the rule, and the work before us is an eminent 
He has the 


rare faculty of comprehending the meaning of his author, 


one. Mr. Darley is a remarkable illustrator. 


when there is any meaning to comprehend, and when there 
| is not, as often happens, he supplies one. 


| many of the authors whose works, or writings, he has illus- 


He must surprise 


wall; the laws of entail, after a severe straggle, will be | trated by giving a clear and perfect image to most indistinct 


abolished in both countries, and then the Saxon steps in 
with his self-dependent, go-ahead principle; then flourish 
commerce, manufacture, agriculture, and every useful spec- | 
ulation ; then will Ireland become Saxon, but not till then. | 
So will ‘le bas Canada,’ as it is called, soon, under such 
such circumstances, cease to be Celtic. In the mean time 
we must not suppose that the Celtic struggle will end here. 
* * * * * We shall see; time unfolds all events; the 
war of race will some day shake the Union to its founda- 
tion. They never will mix—never commingle and anite. 
Though using the same language, they apply to some most 
important words totally different meanings. The one loves 
war, the other peace; the law and the constable’s baton is 
generally sufficient for the rule of the one, and the bayonet, 
on which of course all law ultimately reposes. is kept out of 
view ; but with the Celt this, I think, can never be; he can 
be made to respect the Jaw only by means of the sword ever 
drawn. It is not that he is more savage or brutal (the term 
in no shape applies to him) or less a lover of justice than 
others: but his temper is quicker, and he flies to the sword, 
to arms, as his naturaal instinct. Against this disposition 
the state must ever be on its guard.”’ 

** How speedily,’’ observes Dr. Knox, “‘ does the Anglo- 
Saxon show his real character when relieved from the preg 
sure of the Three Estates. In America he will not allow a 
black man to be a free man; in Australia he deems him en- 
tirely beneath his notice ; in Tasmania he swept him, and 
at once, entirely from the land of his birth.’’ ’ 


Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems. 


Illustrated by Darley. Car 
& Hart, Phila. : ; ™ 7 


John Wiley, New York. 
Tue practice of illustrating books is as old as the art of 


book-making aa’ but notwithstanding its antiquity, and 


and ill*conceived figures. In his designs for Mrs. Sigourney’s 
poems he has been extremely happy, and, in several instan- 
ces, has given more beautiful images with his pencil than he 


could have found in her text. 


Mrs. Sigourney has so long been a favorite poet, her wri- 
tings are so widely known, and her position, as an author, 
so well defined, that it would be an idle task to attempt at 
Although Mrs. Si- 
| gourney cannot be regarded as a woman of splendid genius, 


this time 'o criticize her pretensions. 


| yet she is, unquestionably, possessed of the rare power to 
' touch the popular sympathies. If she is not a great poet 
she is a good one, and her compositions are of that charac 
ter which lie level to the common understanding ; if she 
rarely rises above, she as rarely falls below this well peopled 


region. She is always pure in sentiment and religious in 


feeling, and probably has penned as few objectionable lines 


| as any popular writer of the day. 


It was a well-deserved compliment to this most excellent 
lady, to produce her poems in a volume worthy to be placed 
by the side of the other illustrated editions of our poets—of 

| Bryant, Longfellow, Willis and Halleck. This volume in 
its illustrations appears to us to ve the best of the whole se- 


ries. It is certainly in no manner inferior in poiat of paper, 


printing, or binding, and the illustrations, as we have al- 


ready expressed Our opinion, are superior to those of the other 
illustrated poets. 
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The Biglow Papers. Putnam. New York. 1849. scious of the advantage which will accrue, if our little craft 
g ’ rl aft, 
- ; cymbula sutilis, shal “ o leave i 
Pits is a new, an entirely new, and a very neat volume, }) @ sutilis, shall seem to leave port with a clipping 
: J yreeze, and to carry, in nautical phrase, a bone in her 
which has manifestly been made up by the author without mouth. Nevertheless, I have chosen. as being more equi- 
—_ to prepare some also sufficiently objurgatory, that 
ws “hy ; readers uf every tast ay fi ‘ sh t als 
lished. There is nothing fashionable about it, nor yet isit  j,4ye modelled i e may find a dish to their palate. I 
; J ave modelled them upon actually existing specimens, pre- 
It is simply fresh, and, which is not by any | served in my own cabinet of natural curiosities. One, in 
A book that is a ae had copied with tolerable exactness fiom a no- 
“pp tice of one of my own dis 3, which, fi its s 
book should be a book by itself, from the title page to the to s lz ane: | ae —— h, an 8 a 
, “4 ,, | one and appearance, I concluded to have been written by 
finis ; and such is the volume entitled ‘*The Biglow Papers. aman at least three hundred years of age, though I recol- 
It is edited by Parson Wilbur; but let us give the title-page — hel existing instance of such anteluvian longevity. 
‘ 4 Nevertheless, aft 2 scove ; 
in full, which will explain the nature of the work more , I afterwards Sees te Rumney te SO 6 
young gentleman preparing for the ministry under the direc- 
clearly than we probably could do. tion of of one of mv brethren in a neighboring town, and 
‘ i mie a whom I had once i tively c te z i ’ 
“ MELIBUS-HIPPONAX. : T ad once instinctively corrected in a Latin quantity, 
pense ut this | have been forced to omit, from its too great 
oT ’ ens . : length.—H. W.}’’ 
HE Bictow Papers, Edited, with an Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, and copious Index, by HomeR WILBUR, ‘* From the Universal Littery Universe. 
A.M., Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam, and (pros- ‘“‘ Full of passages which rivet the a t f tl j 
pective) Member of many Literary, Learned and Scien- Under . vesti rk ' t be gg + ne * 
tific Societies (for which see page v.) oui a rustic garb, sentiments are conveyed which 
should be committed to the memory and engraven on the 


having an eye to any other work which has ever been pub- 


unfashionable. 


means a matter of course, re-freshing. 


“The ploughman’s whistle, or the trivial flute, heart of every moral and social being...... We consider 
Finds more respect than great Apollo’s lute. this a unique performance...... We hope to see it soon in- 
Quarles’s Emblems, B. ii. £. 8. troduced into our common schools......Mr. Wilbur has 

‘* Margaritas, munde porcine, calcasti: en, siliquas accipe. | P¢tformed his duties as editor with excellent taste and judg- 
Jac. Car. Fil. ad Pub. Leg. G1, | ment....-. This is a vein which we hope to see successfully 

4 , . 2. a : yrosecuted...... We hail the appearance of this work as 3 

** Cambridge: Published by George Nichols. New York: ¢ strid ard the forms ee « ~ y Oe 
Suna Pudaam, Ue Decatee 1848.” | long stride toward the formation of a purely aboriginal, in- 
reorge I. ’ y- : | digenous, native, and American literature We rejoice to 


; B meet with an author national enough to break away from 
ew does not begin with the tit , : 6 y 
But the work does 1 gin with the title, nor with an the slavish deference, too common among us, to English 


intreduction, nor a preface, nor a dedication, like other | grammar, and orthography...... Where all is so good, we 
| are at a loss how to make extracts...... On the whole, we 


books, but with some *‘ notices from an independent press,’’ 
| may call it a volame which no library, pretending to entire 


a few of which we copy, with the prefatory note of the | completeness, should fail to place upon its shelves.’’ 


editor, 
‘** From the Higginbottomopolis Snapping-turtle. 
‘*TI have observed, reader, (bene- or male-volent, as it | ‘‘ A collection of the merest balderdash and doggere! that 
it was ever our bad fortune to lay eyes on. The author isa 


may happen,) that it is customary to append to the second 
editions of books, and to the second: works of authors, short | vulgar buffoon, and the editor a talkative, tedious old fool. 
sentences commendatory of the first, under the title of Vo | We use strong language, but should any of our readers pe- 
tices of the Press. These, [have been given to understand, | ruse the book, (from which calamity may Heaven preserve 
are procurable at certain established rates, payment being | them!) they will find reasons for it thick as the leaves of 
made either in money or advertising patronage by the pub- Vallumbrozer, or, to use a still more expressive comparison, 
lisher, or by an adequate outlay of servility on the part of | as the combined heads of author and editor. The work is 
the author. Considering these things with myself, and also | wretchedly got up....., We should like to know how much 
that such notices are neither intended, nor generally believed, | British gold was pocketed by this libeller of our country 
to convey any real opinions, being a purely ceremonial ac- | and her purest patriots.”’ 

companiment of literature, and resembling certificates to the 
virtues of various morbiferal panaceas, I conceived that it 
would be not only more economical to prepare a sufficient ows ; , 
number of such myself, but also more immediately subser- | ,, . We have not had time to do more than glance through 
vient to the end in view to prefix them to this our ptimary this handsomely printed volume, but the name of its respect- 

: ae : ;. Mr. Wi aale will aff suf- 
edition rather than await the contingency of a second, when able editor, the Rev. Ir. Wilbur, of J salam, will afford a suf 

. i . : ficient guaranty for the worth of its contents...... The pa- 
they would seem to be of small utility. To delay attaching ; : J ' : 

. . “au; he ki © | per is white, the type clear, end the volume of a convenient 
the bobs until the second attempt at flying the kite would cad edtientine dite Te caitiens Gime colnenatie adie 
indicate but a slender experience in that useful art. Neither on oe gaager.... even eet 

. , -| work, it has seemed to us that a passage or two might have 
has it escaped my notice, nor failed to afford me matter of ; 

, , sates seta ici, | been retrenched with advantage, and that the general style 

reflection, that, when a circus or a caravan is about to visit | “."). ; . , 
meee ‘ . of diction was susceptible of a higher polish...... On the 
Jaalam, the initial step is to send forward large and highly hol . pacts tenmetheGateaiildl éaih. of elfiticien 
ornamented bills-of performance to be hung in the bar-room ae Oe Oe ee eles esage - . — 
and the t-office. These having been sufficiently gazed to the reader. We will barely suggest, that in volumes in- 
z . beginning to lose their attractiveness except for flies. | tended, as this is, for the illustration of a provincial dialect 
io gh yo boys aie. tin ahem 2 find it impossible to and turns of expression, a dash of humor or satire might be 

’ I > ( : : tae hgh: 4p Cat Tn sate Be eliliae on 
repress, even during school-hours, certain oral and telegra- throws x ec gchene aay ti a = ete uaeuemi te 
phic correspondences concerning the expected show,) upon | UP.------ . an appropri 

- , : eye ‘ the centre-table. It is beautifully printed, on paper of an 
some fine morning the band enters in a gaily-painted wagon, canciinat enaitr.© ; 
or triumphal chariot, and with noisy advertisement, by 4 y: 
means of brass, wood, and sheepskin, makes the circuit of ion sie . , . 
mY Pe : d Fl " 
our startled village-streets. Then, as the exciting sounds From the Saltriver Pilot and Flag of Freedom - 
‘* A volume in bad grammar and worse taste...... While 


draw nearer and nearer, do I desiderate those eyes of Aris- | ' 
tarchus, ‘ whose looks were as a breeching to a boy.’ Then | the pieces here collected were confined to their appropriate 


do I perceive, with vain regret of wasted opportunities, the | sphere in the corners of obscure newspapers, we considered 


advantage of a pancratic or pantechnic education, since he them wholly beneath contempt, but, as the author has cho- 
; sen to come forward in this public manner, he must expect 


** From the Oldfogrumville Mentor. 


is most reverenced by my little subjects who can throw the ) i 
cleanest summerset or walk most securely upon the revolving _ the lash he sorichly merits. .....Contemptible slanders...... 
cask. Thestory of the Pied Piper becomes for the first time Vilest Billingsgate...... Has raked all the gutters of our 
credible to me, (albeit confirmed by the Hameliners dating language...... The most pure, upright, and consistent poli- 

ticians not safe from his malignant venom...... General 


their legal instruments from the period of his exit,) as I be- 
hold how those strains, without pretence of magical potency, 
bewitch the pupillary legs, nor leave to the pedagogic an en- 
tire self-control. For these reasons, lest my kingly preroga- 
tive should suffer diminution, I prorogue my restless com- 


Cushing comes in for a share of his vile calumnies......The 
Reverend Homer Wilbur is a disgrace to his cloth......’’ 


Then follow one of the earlier poems of Hosea, a Latin 


mons, whom I also follow = the w atu — lest = am Proemium, the title, a note to the title, an introduction, and 
mischief may chance befall them. After the manner o ‘ 2 a 

: . - : - ; casings come 
such a band, I send forward the following notices of domes-  ® table of contents. After these outer casing es the 
lic manufacture, to make brazen proclamation, not uncon- 


kernel of the nut, and a nut well worth cracking itis. As 
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Holden's Review. 51 


the poems of Hosea Bigluw have obtained a pretty wide ce- 
lebritv, we hardly feel under the necessity of adding to the 
oo )pinions of an Independent Press,’’ but will content our- 
selves, and probably our readers, much better, by giving the 
following extracts, as specimens of what the author is ca- 
pable of doing. 


‘* From the Jaalam Independent Blunderbuss. 
- But, while we lament to see our young townsman 


thus mingling in the heated contests of party politics, we 
think we detect ir him the presence of talents which, if 
properly directed, might give an innocent pleasure to many. 
As a proof that he is competent to the production of other 
kinds of poetry, we copy for our readers a short fragment of 
a pastoral by him, the manuscript of which was loaned us 
by a friend. The title of it is ‘ The Courtin’. 


‘* Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender. 


‘ Agin the chimbly crooknecks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back frum Concord busted. 


‘‘The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her! 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


“The very room, coz she wuz in, 

Looked warm frum floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez th’ apples she wuz peelin’. 


**She heerd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 
Araspin’ on the scraper,— 
All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


‘‘He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 

Some doubtfle o‘ the seekle ; 
His heart kep’ goin’ pitypat, 

But hern went pity Zekle.’’ 


The following poem, we believe, was the first that brought 
Mr. Biglow into notice, and as it is not only a very good 
specimen of his style but of his sentiments, we give it en- 
tire, although it is somewhat long. 


‘‘A LETTER FROM MR. EZEKIEL BIGLOW OF JAALAM TO 
THE HON. JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, EDITOR OF THE 
BOSTON COURIER, INCLOSING A POEM OF HIS SON, MR 
HOSEA BIGLOW. 


“JaYLEM, june 1846. 


“Mister EppyTer :—Our Hosea wuz down to Boston 
last week, and he see a cruetin Sarjunt a strutting round as 
popler as a hen with 1 chicking, with 2 fellers a drummin 
and fifiin arter him like all nater. the sarjunt he thout Hesea 
hedn’t gut his i teeth cut cos he looked a kindo’s though he’d 
jest com down, so he cal’lated to hook him in, but Hosy 
woodn’t take none o’ his sarse for all he hed much as 20 
Rooster’s tales stuck onto his hat and eenmost enuf brass a 
bobbin up and down on his shoulders and figured onto his 
coat and trowsis, let alone wat natur had sot in his featers, 
to make a 6 pounder on. 

‘** wal, Hosea he come hom considrabl riled, and arter I ’d 
gone to bed I heern Him thrashin round like a short-tailed 
Bull in fli-time. The old Woman ses she to me ses she, 
Zekle, says she, our Hosee’sgot the chollery or suthin 
anuther ses she, don’t you Bee skeered, ses I, he’s oney 
amaking pottery* ses i, he’s ollers on hand at that ere busy- 
ness like Da and martin, and shure euuf, cum mornin, Hosy 
he cum down stairs full chizzle, hare on eend and cote tales 
flyin, and sot rite of to go reed his varses to Parson Wilbur 
bein he haint aney grate shows o’ book larnin himself, bime- 
by he cum back and sed the parson was dreffle tickled with 
*em as i hope you will Be, and sed they wus True grit. 

‘* Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call ’em hisn now, cos the 
arson kind o’ slicked off sum o’ the last verses, but he told 
fosee he didn’t want to put his ore in to tetch to the rest on 





‘em, bein they wus verry well As thay wuz, and then Hosy 


* Aut insanit, aut versos facit.—H. W. 


ses he sed sunthin anuther about Simplex Mundishes or suu. 
sech feller, but | guess Hosea kind o’ didn’t hear him, for I 
never hearn o’ nobody o’ that name in this villadge, and 
I’ve lived here man and boy 76 year cum next tater diggin, 
and thair aint no wheres a kitting spryer ’n I be. 

“If you print ’em I wish you'd jest let folks know who 
hosy’s father is, cos my ant Kesiah used to say it’s nater to 
be cutus ses she, she aint livin though and he’s a likely kind 
0” lad: EZEKIEL BIGLOW. 


** Thrash away, you ’Il hev to rattle 
On them kittle drums o’ yourn,— 
’Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 
Thet is ketched with mouldy corn ; 
Pat in stiff, you fifer feller, 
Let folks see how spry you be,— 
Guess you ’!] toot till you are yeller 
Fore you git ahold o’ me! 


‘** Thet air flag ’s a leetle rotten, 
Hope it aint your Sunday’s best ;— 
Fact! it takes a sight o’ cotton 
To stuff out a soger’s chest : 
Sence we farmers hev to pay fer ’t, 
Ef you must wear humps like these, 
*Sposin you should try salt hay fer ’t, 
t would du ez slick ez grease. 
**°T would n’t suit them Southern fellers, 
They ’re a dreffle graspin’ set, 
We must ollers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons het ; 
May be it ’s all right es preachin’, 
But my narves it kind o’ grates, 
Wen I see the overreachin’ 
O’ them nigger-drivin’ States, 


‘Them thet rale us, them slave-traders, 
Haint they cut a thunderin’ swarth, 
(Helped by Yankee renegaders, ) 
Thru the vartu o’ the North! 
We begin to think it ’s nater 
To take sarse an’ not be riled ;— 
Who ’d expect to see a tater 
All on eend at bein’ biled ? 


‘* Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 

There you hev it plain an’ flat; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that ; 

Ly ! 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It ’s ez long ez it is broad, 

An’ you ’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God, 


“*’Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 

Make the thing a grain more right ; 

’Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight ; 

Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ ment aint to answer for it, 
God 'Il send the bill to you. 


** Wut ’s the use o’ meetin-goin’ 

Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 

Ef it ’s right to go amowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye ? 

I dunno but wut it ’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats,— 

Bat it ’s curus Christian dooty 
This ere cuttin’ folk’s throats. 


‘They may talk o’ Fredom’s airy 
Tell they ’re pupple in the face,— 
» It ’s a grand gret cemetary 
Fer the birthrights of our race ; 
They jest want this Californy 
So ’s to lug new slave-states in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 
An’ to plunder ye like sin. 


‘* Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take seech everlastin’ pains 
All to git the Devil's thankee, 
Helpin’ on ’em weld their chains ? 
Wy, it ’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 
Clear ez one an’ one make two, 
Chaps thet make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you. 
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‘* Tell ye jest the eend I ’ve come to 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 
An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 
Any gump may larn by heart ; 
Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
| Hev one glory an’ one shame, 
1 Ev’y thin’ thet ’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same. 


**’Taint by turnin’ out to hack folks 
You 're agoin’ to git your right, 
Nor by lookin’ down on black folks 
Coz you ‘re put npon by wite ; 
Slavery aint o’ nary color, 
*Taint the hide thet makes it wus 
All it keers fer in a feller 
*$ jest to make him fill its pus. 


‘* Want to tackle me in, du ye? 

I expect you ‘Il hev to wait ; 

Wen cold lead puts daylight thru ye 
You ’ll begin to kal’ late ; 

’Spose the crows wun’t fall to pickin’ 
All the carkiss from your bones, 

Coz you helped to give a lickin’ 
To them poor half-Spanish drones ? 


** Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 

Wether I ’d be sech a goose 

Ez to jine ye,—guess you ’d fancy 
The etarnal bung wuz loose! 

She wants me fer home consumption, 
Let alone the hay ’s to mow,— 

Ef you ’re arter folks o’ gumption, 
You ’ve a darned long row to hoe, 


‘* Take them editors thet ’s crowin’ 
Like a cockerel three months old,— 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’, 
Though they be so blasted bold ; 
Aint they a prime set of fellers ? 
Fore they think on ’t they will sprout 
(Like a peach thet’s got the yellers,) 
With the meanness bustin’ out. 


“Wal, go ‘long to help ’em stealin 

Bigyer pens to cram with slaves, 

Heip the men thet ’s ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves ; 

Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the many agin the few, 

Help the men thet call your people 
Witewashed slaves an’ pedlin crew ! 


‘* Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She ’s akneelin’ with the rest, 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung fer ever 
In her grand old eagle-nest ; 
She that ough’ to stand so fearless 
While the wracks are rond her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world ! 


** Haint they sold your colored seamen ? 

Haint they made your env’ys wiz ? 

Wut ll make ye act like freemen ? 
Wut 'll git your dander riz ? 

Come, I ’ll tell ye wut I ’m thinkin’ 
Is our dooty in this fix, 

They ’d ha’ done ’t quick ez winkin’ 
In the days o’ seventy-six. 


*« Clang the bells in every steeple, 

Call all true men to disown 

The tradoocers of our people, 
The enslavers o’ their own; 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth, 

Let her ring this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South :— 


«7 "Il return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can, 
But I wun’t go help the Devil 


re Makin’ man the cus o’ man; 
y Call me coward, call me traiter, 
r Jest ez suits your mean idees,— 


Here I stand a tyrant-hater, 
An’ the friend o’ God an’ Peace! 








Holden’s Review. 


** Ef I'd my way I hed ruther 

We should go to work an’ part,— 
They take one way, we take t’other,— 

Guess it would n't break my heart ; 
Man hed ough’ to put asunder 

Them thet God has noways jined ; 
An’ I should n’t gretly wonder 

Ef there ’s thousands o’ my mind."’ 


The richness of illustration, the quaintness of phraseology, 
the copious flow of thought, the mastery of language, and, 
above all, the profound and tender sentiment which pervade 
alike the poems of Hosea and the comments of the single 
hearted Parson, who is worthy of being placed by the side 
of Parson Adams, the flower of parsonhood, plainly indicate 
the authorship of the Biglow Papers, and we find, in the 
Boston Chronotype, that they are attributed to J. R. Lowell. 
The editor of the Chronotype, who is a reliable critic in such 
matters, institutes a comparison between Lowell and Holmes, 
a part of which we copy, as it is a very excellent piece of 
criticism, in itself, and is so much above the ordinary ‘‘ no- 
tices’’ of the newspaper press, that it deserves to be preserved 
from the ephemeral fate to which newspaper writings, how 
We hardly know what 
the editor of the Chronotype means in saying that Lowell 


ever excellent, must be consigned. 


’ 


**might polish as much and shine as brightly’’ as Holmes, 
for, in respect to ‘‘ polish,’’ it cannot be denied that he is 


at least the equal of Holmes. 


“Holmes and Lowell differ, yet they are almost as like as 
Both are humorists, laughers, genial souls, to the 
Both love all men, themselves included. Both 
But Lowell, with more 


two peas. 
marrow. 

despise cant, humbug, and sham. 
of the combative, also despises some other things, such as 
brute power and injustice. Dr. Holmes, either by fear or 
veneration, nestless under power as it is, asking no questions, 
kicking up no muss. He takes the world as he finds it, be- 
ing careful never to laugh at the powerful, however ridicu- 
We don’t say this is from self-love. 
However this may be, 


lous. 
only a want of faith in his weapons. 
it makes him bear the same sort of relation to a poet that a 
Boston dandy-soldier does to one of the Bunker Hill boys of 
’76. In dress and equipment he is brilliant and faultless. 
But all for what purpose? To tickle the idle crowd. 
Lowell, if he had not his eye so fast fixed on greater 
things as comparatively to despise little ones, might polish as 
much and shine as brightly, but his object is to hit. And 
he does it. The queer Yankee wit, strong common sense, 
and fearless trath of Hosea Biglow, have done more than 
any ten times his amount of words to awaken New Eng- 


Perhaps it is 


land to the folly of a brutal, wicked war, and the cowardice 
of submitting to the domination of slaveholders. It is po- 
etry to the purpose. 

And what a setting Parson Homer Wilbur has given to 
these truly Yankee gems? What an arranging, to speak 
musically, making a sort of comic opera, in which all the 
chords of the ludicrous are dexterously called out. The 
learned introductions, notices of the press, Latin preface, 
notes, literary fragments, &c. &c., are set off against the 
homely Yankee vernacular with the most excruciating effect. 
Only fancy one of the dignified, important characters, who 
value themselves so highly on their learning, their literature 
in the abstract, falling upon such a book! Would n’! he 
drop it as a pig does a hot potato? A windbag should be- 
ware of encountering a hedge hog. The less self-important 
He 
evidently knows what he is about. If he don’t spend much 
time putting Day and Martin on his boots, he has a marvel- 
ous facility of communicating motion to sapheads from the 


and word-wise critics have to say to Lowell the better. 


toes of them. 
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‘« Now to pay our readers for so poor a tale about what is 
rch, we will give a sample from one of these poets, in prose. 


First from Parson Wilbur’s introduction to the ‘ Pious Edi- 


tor’s Creed !’”’ 

‘«*1T know of no so responsible position as that of the pub 
lic journalist. The editor of our day bears the same relation 
to his time that the clerk bore to the age before the inven- 


tion of printing. Indeed, the position which he holds is that | 


which the clergyman should hold even now. But the clergy- 
man chooses te walk off to the extreme edge of the world, 
and to throw such seed as he has clear over into that dark- 


ness which he callsthe Next Life. As if next did not mean | 


nearest, and asif any life were nearer than that immediately 
present one which boils and eddies all around him at the 
caucus, the ratification meeting, and the polls! Whotaught 
him to exhort men to prepare for eternity, as for some future 
era of which the present forms no integral part? The fur- 
row which Time is even now turning runs through the Ever- 
lasting, and in that must he plant, or nowhere. Yet he 
would fain believe and teach that we are going to have more 
of eternity than we have now. This going of his is like that 
of the auctioneer on which gone follows before we have 
made up our minds to bid,—in which manner, not three 
months Pack. I lost an excellent copy of Chappelow on Job. 
So it has come to pass that the preacher, instead of being a 
living force, has faded into an emblematic figure at christen- 
ings, weddings, and funerals. Or, if he exercise any other 
function, it is as keeper and feeder of certain theologic dog 
mas, which, when occasion offers, he unkennels with a sta 
boy ! ‘to bark and bite as ’t is their nature to,’ whence that 
reproach of odium theologicum lias arisen.’ ’’ 


Foot-Prints. By R. H. Stoddard. New York. 1849. 


The title of a book should afford some indication of its 
character, but it seems to be a failing among young authors 
to give wholly unmeaning titles to their productions, re- 
versing the manner of old authors, which was to give a 
kind of table of a volume’s contents in its title. ‘* Foot- 
Prints’’ might be reasonably supposed to be a treatise on 
geology, a book of thavels, or a collection of essays. Such 
a title would be very proper for a work on pedestrianisms, 
but who would imagine that it was the title of a volume of 
poems? Probably not even Mr. R. H. Stoddard himself 
would ever have been led to expect a collection of small 
poems under such a title. Perhaps he thinks that poetry is 
a drug in the market, as we have often seen it stated in the 
newspapers, and that no one would look into his volume 
if it were simply called a collection of poems ; but poets, 
above all other men, should avoid false signals. Mr. Stod- 
dard thrusts his book into the world with this very pithy and 
sensible preface : 

‘*T have no apology to offer for any faults which this 
volume may contain. If it is what it assumes to be, Poetry, 
it needs none: if not Poetry no apology could render its 
pretensions less contemptible or save it from oblivion.’’ 

To say less than this would not be possible, and to say 
more would have been unnecessary. Poetry needs no apology 
and mere jingling verse deserves none. Mr. Stoddard is 
perfectly correct, therefore, in putting forth his verses to 
stand upon their own merit, or fall for the lack of it. 

We cannot discern any decided evidences of poetical ge- 
nius in Mr. Stoddard’s volume; whatever we read in it 
sounds like a faint echo of something we have read before. 
His poems are, undeniably, suggestive, but they suggest the 
names of other poets. It is very easy totrace in nearly every 
one of the poems of which the volume is composed a very 
close intimacy of the author with Hood. There are no 
plagiarisms that we are aware of, but there is a tone of imi- 
tation throughout the volume. 

The poems did not come of themselves, bat were gene- 
rated by other poems. There is an ode to the moon, which 
runs on thus: 


‘*Sweet Moon! thou art exceeding fair and bright, 
Walking the palaces of Night alone, 


Holden's 


Review. 


| Rounded and glowing, fall of tender light— 
Soft as the pearl in Cytherea’s zone. 

I have been sitting with delighted eyes, 
Beside my casement, in the shade of leaves 
And vines that clamber o'er my cottage eaves, 

Watching thy glorious advent in the skies. 

I saw thee when thy pilgrimage begun, 
Passing the dusky threshold of the West, 

With one lone star behind thy train of light, 

Was it fair Hesperus, the page of Night ? 

Or him thou lovest best, 
The enamoured shepherd boy, Endymion ?” 


It is quite impossible to read this and not feel that the 
source of the writer's inspiration was that tender and mel 


ancholy ode of Hood’s addressed to the same luminary.— 


The following, which was probably intended for a sonnet, 


| . - . 
as it contains just fourteen lines, is palpably derived from a 
| kindred source. Yet we will do the author the credit to say 


| that it is very unlike Hood, notwithstanding it suggests that 


most humorous and melancholy poet : 


AUTUMN. 


** Hail, Autumn! Monarch of the mellow year! 
Steward of Naturé’s bounties, scattering round 
With liberal hands to us, poor almsmen, cheer, 
Making our hearts with joyfulness abound, 
Fantastic Masquer! in how many shapes 
Dost thou appear to us, in vineyards now 
A wreath of fadeless ivy on thy brow, 
And in thy hand a bunch of purple grapes ! 
A thresher, mottled o’er with dust of gold 
That rises from his flail—a reaper old, 
Beside the sheaves asleep the noontide hours ; 
With Plenty, orphan of the Summer sweet, 
Thy little Nephew sitting at thy feet, 
Weaving a coronet of oaten straw and flowers.’’ 


But we will allow Mr. Stoddard the privilege of putting 
| his best foot before our readers, the following poem is one 
| of the longest in his volume, and, we think, the best: 


THE DESERTED HOUSE, 

The Old House lies in ruin and wreck, 

And the villagers stand in fear aloot ; 
The rafters bend, and the roof is black, 

But bright green mosses spot the roof ; 
The window panes are shattered out, 
And the broken glass is lying about, 
And the elms and poplars cast a shade 
All day long on the colonade. 


The lawn in front with its sloping bank, 
A garden sweet in its happier hours, 

Is covered with weeds, and grasses rank, 
Usurp the place of its faded flowers : 

Adders bask in the summer sun, 

And rusty toads and beetles run 

Over the paths, the gravelly floor, 

Where children played in the days of yore. 


A light wind bloweth—the front door swings 
And creaks on its hinges—the sun lies there, 

There’s a web stretched over it full of wings, 
And the spider watches within his lair. 

I see the stair-case slant, and wide 

The empty hall and rooms inside, 

The floor is covered with damp and monld, 

And the dust floats up like a mist of gold. 


I hear a noise in the echoing hall, 
A solemn sound like a stifled sigh ; 
And shadows move on the dusky wall 
Like the sweep of garments passing by ; 
And faces glimmer amid the gloom, 
Floating along from room to room ; 
The Dead come back, a shining train, 
And people the lonely house again. 


I see a beautiful Ladye bright, 
Stand at her mirror with conscious pride, 
Decked with ornaments, gems of light, 
And robed in white like a lovely Bride ; 
And her younger sisters, blithe and fair, 
Are twining flowers in her wavy hair— 
And, lo! another unseen before— 


The Bridegroom peeping in at the door! 
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Yule! the walls are covered with holly, 
And a mistletoe bough is hung on high, 

The wassail passes—the men are jolly, 
Kissing the blushing maids a-sly ; 

The old folks sit by the crackling blaze, 

Living over their early days, 

The children chatter and laugh in glee, 

And the baby crows on its grand-sire’s knee, 


And now ’tis Summer, and children sing, 

And hide in corners and shady nooks, 
And sit on the floor in a little ring, 

And one in the middle reads tairy books. 
Twilight comes and they cease their play, 
And crowd at their mother’s side to pray. 
And kneel, and after their prayers are said, 
Kiss her and huddle away to bed. 


But gloomier pictures come with years— 
The sick man lies on a bed of pain, 

And the pale wife sits by his side in tears, 
Watching his broken sleep in vain— 

In vain! for his days on earth are done: 

And the falling sands of his life are run; 

A kiss—a smile— and the soul is fled, 

And the living is left alone with the dead. 


A funeral now in the darkened hall, 

The mourners gather around the bier, 
And look their last, and the children small, 
Peep in the coffin and shrink with fear ; 

The body is borne with tears and wo 
Down the shaded avenue slow, 

Down to the gate where the mutes await, 
And the plumed hearse and its sable state. 


The house is quiet and sleeps in gloom, 

The mirth and revel of yore have fled, 
The widow sits in the silent room, 

And dreams of the dear departed Dead, 
Fast by the magic of Memory bound— 
And the books and basts and the gifts around, 
Deepen the spell, and more than all 
His portrait, hung on the sombre wall. 


The shade ws thicken--a gloomy train, 
Sorrow and sickness—-death—the pall— 
Sorrow and sickness—death again— 
The shade of his wing is over all— 
Right and lett his arrows fly ; 
One by one the family die; 
And the Old House falleth in decay, 
And wastes with the silent years away. 


The Romance of Yachting. By Joseph C. Hart. Harper 
& Brothers. 1849. 


Tue reader of this flimsy work will be rather surprised to 
find that the author has never been on board of a yacht, 
and that the title of the-volume has no relation whatever to 
its contents, which are of the most flimsy, incoherent and 
miscellaneous character conceivable. The style of the book 
is bad, the sentences in many instances slovenly and un- 
grammatical, and the ignorant assumption of the author as- 
tounding. 

We have never seen a book having so much pretension 
and so little merit, before. The author professes to have 
made a passage from New York to Cadiz in an ordinary 
freighting vessel, which is the extent of his yachting expe- 
rience, and the romance is all in the monstrous romances 
which he lets off in regard to affairs in general. He begins 
by an attempt to prove that the New Englanders are greatly 
inferior to the Knickerbockers, and having disposed of the 
Puritans, and the Mayflowermen, to his satisfaction, he 
next falls afoul of Shakspeare, and, in his senseless twattle, 
displays a degree of impudence and ignorance beyond all 
conception. Shakspeare he denominates ‘‘the smallest of 
poetasters,’’ denies him all merit as a dramatist or a poet, 
says that the sole cause of his popularity was his obscenity: 
characterizes the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale’’ as beneath contempt, 


and the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’’ as poor trash. The 
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| whole of this tirade about Shakspeare, which he calls ‘* giv- 
ing him his true position in the literary world,’’ is a curiosity 
of filthiness, bombast and ignorance. By what means the 
respectable house of Harper and Brothers were induced to 
allow their names !o appear as the publishers of such a co! 
lection of discreditable nonsense and incoherent raving, we 
| know not, but the fact of such a book being published by 
| such a firm, deserves to be noticed among the curiosities of 
| literature. Mr. Hart, the author of this volnme, is also the 
| author of ‘* Miriam Coffin,’’ a novel which made same talk 
at the time of its appearance on account of the supposed 
fidelity of its descriptions of Nantucket and the inhabitants 
of that island, where the scene was laid. But ‘* Miriam 
| Coffin,’’ as a literary production, had little more to recom 


mend it than the Romance of Yachting, and its local de- 


scriptions were not a whit more correct than the author's 


opinions of Shakspeare, of whose writings he appears to 


know nothing but what he has gathered from Lardner’s 


Encyclopedia. 


A Guide to Health and Long Life: or, What to Eat, 
Drink, and Avoid. By Robert J. Culverwell. J. S. 
Redfield. New York. 1848. 


ALTHOUGH the manner in which this work has been 
brought before the public savors somewhat of quackery, yet 
it does not follow that it is, therefore, the work of a quack. 
All popular works are, in fact, obnoxious to a similar charge ; 


to be popular they must be devoid of abstruse technicalities, 





and all non-professional treatises are regarded as quackery by 


the professional. The work of Dr. Culverwell is not calcu- 
lated, certainly, for the use of professors, but it is admirably 
calculated for general reading and cannot fail to be beneficial 
in its effects. In England it has been very widely circulated, 
and we doubt not it will have an extensive sale in this coun- 
try. It contains a good deal of important matter, which has 
been embodied in a very readable style. In addition to the 
rules for health, there are a good many excellent receipts in 
this work for cooking a variety of palateable dishes that need 
not be avoided. 

Some people regard works of this class with suspicion, and 
think that the kind of knowledge they impart is apt to do 


harm, but we do not think so ; the great danger to the young 





’ 


is in not knowing ‘‘ what to avoid,’’ and this they cannot 
know, by experience, until the avoidance becomes !oo late 


to cure the disorders which improper indulgences may have 


engendered, 


Model Men. By Horace Mayhew. Harper & Brothers. 


Tus is a repnnt of one of the numerous illustrated 
| books issued by Bradbury and Evans, the Punch publishers, 


of London. It is very handsomely illustrated with engrav- 
ings by Hine, one of the Punch illustrators, and is altogether 
a pleasant little book for the pocket when going on a rail- 
road or steamboat journey. The models are of men not 


often seen in New York, but they possess a good deal of 


| humor, and some human nature. The following is probably 
as favorable a specimen of the artist’s modelling as could be 
selected. 

“THE MODEL FAST MAN. 


‘* You know him at once by his being the noisiest, the 
most conspicuous person wherever he is, His dress, too, 
never fails to attract public notice. He is unhappy if not 
seen—he is miserable if not heard. 

‘In the street he flourishes a little stick, which, for want 
of something better to do, he rattles against the railings. He 
stares ladies in the face, and takes his hat off to carriages, 
and delights in kissing his hand to some old dowager who is 
looking out of a drawing-room window. A _ sedan-chair is 
his creat amusement. He stops the porters, and asks them 
what they will take him to Buckingham Palace and back 
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again for? He directs a hackney-coach to drive as fast as 
possible to the British Museum, and to ask Sir Henry Ellis 
to put it under @ giass-case among the Fossils. He takes a 
card that is offered to him hy a street conjuror, and gives 
him in return one of his own, with an intimation that he 
** shall be happy to see him at any time between two and 
four.’’ He walks behind tat old ladies, and is very loud in 
the praises ‘‘ of the jolly mad bull there is in the next street.’’ 
He rings area-bells and inquires *‘if they could oblige him 
with the loan of a cucumber-slicer for five minutes.’’ He 
removes any pewter-pot he finds, and knocks at the door to 
ask ‘‘ if it belongs to them: it was hanging outside the rail 
ings, and might be stolen by some unprincipled person,”’ 
News-venders ard his especial favorites. He calls them from 
the other side of the way*to ask ‘‘if they have got the Jn 
dependent Doorknocker of 1356; if not, he should like to 


see the third edition of the 7¥mes to-morrow.’’ He makes 
cruel faces to babies as they hang over their nurses’ shoul- 
ders, and is flattered if he makes them ery. If he meets 


with twins, he is happy indeed. He shouts into sausage 
shops as he passes by—** D’ ye want any cats, dogs, or kit- 
tens to-day ?’’ He hails an omnibus, and whilst it is stop 
ping, turns down the next street; and he looks at a cabman 
till he drives up to him, when he wonders what the *‘cabbie’’ 
wants: he was only admiring his handsome whiskers. If he 


finds a looking-glass he adjusts his toilet in it, and takes off 


his bat, and bows to himself, exclaiming, ‘*On my word, 
you are looking remarkably well; I never saw you look bet 
ter.’ He looks at the milliners through the shop-windows, 
and darts at them his most piercing smiles. He stares at the 
watchmakers at their work, with intense curiosity, and talks 
to them with his fingers, till they get up and leave their stools 
with great indignation. If he meets the Lord Mayor's car- 
riage with three footmen on the foot-board, he is sure to call 
out ** Whip behind !”’ and he laughs his loudest if the coach- 
men should unconsciously lay his whip across their calves. 
He is very rich in noises. His ** Va-ri-e-ty’’ is unequalled at 
two o clock in the morning; and his collection of ** Ri-too- 
loorals,’’ and ** Rum-ti-oddities,’’ and select choruses, is not 
to be surpassed by the oldest habitue of the Coal-hole. He 
whistles, too, through his fingers; and can bark, crow, and 
bray quite naturally, especially inside Exeter Hall, or any 
place where he should n’y doit. One of his proudest 
achievements is to enter an omnibus crowded with females, 
and to display on his knees a large jar, marked ** Leeches.’’ 
He delights, too, in sprinkling cayenne-pepper and snuff on 
the floor of a dancing-party after supper, or in going behind 
the cornet-a-piston, and making him laugh during a long 
solo, when the struggling laughter oozing out in short gasps 
through the valves, nearly sends him into fits. He glories in 
sending in six ** brandies warm’’ to the chairman and differ 
ent gentlemen on the platform of a Temperance Meeting. 
He makes a practice of ringing the bells of all doctors as he 
walks home at night. 

‘* In the theatre. he slams the box-door, and shouts ‘‘ Box- 
keeper!’’ with the most stentorian lungs. He is vociferous 
in his applause, and sparkles up at the prospect of a row. 
He likes to sneeze during the pathetic parts, and shouts 
** Bravvo, Wright !’’ when the old father is blessing his long- 
lost child. He revels in a burlesque with plenty of Ama- 
zons init. He cries out ** Encore !’’ at everything, but Hicks 
especially. 

‘** In respectable society he is awkward, and generally very 
quiet. He does not dance, not knowing what to say to his 
partner. He hangs about the door and staircase, and con- 
soles himself with the cakes and wine ; he leaves early, for 
** he is dying for a pipe and a drop of beer.”’ 

** In his appearance he selects the gayest fast colors, and 
the more the merrier. His shirt is curiously illuminated with 
pink ballet-girls. He has the winner of the Derby in his 
pocket-hankerchief. His boots are very delicate, only keep 
ing body and sole together with the aid of large mother-of- 
pearl buttons. He revels in a white hat. His trowsers are 
of the chess-board pattern. His shirt-pin is an Enormous 
Gooseberry, that would make the fortune of a penny-a-liner. 
His coat has a Newmarket expression, of the very deepest 
green. He is above gloves, but encourages a glass, suspend- 
ed by some magic process in his left eye. 

‘*His accomplishments are various. He carries in his 
waistcoat pocket the stump of a clay pipe, the bowl of 
which is quite black. He can walk along the parapet of 
Waterloo Bridge. He can sleep in the station-house upon 
an emergency. He can slide, skate, and box a little, and 
play the French hom. He can win a game of billiards, and 
give you twenty. He is ‘‘uptoa dodge or two’’ at cards. 
He can imitate all the actors, and a brick falling down the 
chimney. He can fry a pancake in his hat, and light a 
cigar at a lamp-post. He can manage a pair of sculls, and 
tool a tandem through Smithfield Market. He can talk 
slang with a novelist, and ‘* chaff an University Man’? off 
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his legs.’’ He can also “ do a bill,’’ and many other things 
as well as persons, that ought not to be done. He is proti- 
cient in all the gentish graces of life, and knows “‘ a small 
wrinkle or two’’ of everything. High life, low life, gam 
bling life, sporting life, fashionable lite, every kind of lite he 
is intimately acquainted with, particularly fast lite. This 
consists in his beginning the day six hours after every- 
body else, and finishing it six hours later. It implies the 
knowledge, on his part, of the Polka, with certain embellish- 
ments, and a constant attendance at Casinos, and other 
places where that knowledge can be displayed. It involves, 
also, a course of theatres, sporting-houses, masquerades, 
singing-taverns, cigar-shops, cider-cellars, and early coflee- 
houses. To all of these the Model Fast Man is an accom- 
plished guide. He condems every thing as slow that does 
not keep pace with the rapidity with which he rons, or rather 
gallops, through life; and he annihilates everybody as slow 
who presumes to live like a rational creature. All books 


| are slow—Shakspeare is slow—all domestic, all quiet enjoy- 


ments are slow. The country is very slow, and so are sisters. 
He even calls the railways slow. His great impulse is **Fast 
bind, fast tind,’’ and he sighs that society is not bound by 
the same fast law. He is without shame, as he is without 
gentlemanly feeling. He is familiar with servants, is very 
facetious with conductors, calls policemen by their letters, 
jokes with waiters, and does not care how he insults an in 
ferior. Impudence, to him, is fun—brutality, the excess of 
refinement—giving pain his most exquisite enjoymeni. His 
highest notion of humor is saying to everything, ** I believe 
you, my bo-o-o-o-y.’’ In the morning—that is, the after- 
noon—he is feverish ; in the evening—that is to sav, tour 
o'clock in the morning—he is what he calls **fresh."’ His 
first call is for soda-water, his last for brandy. Such is the 
the great beginning, and such the grand end, of the exist- 
ence of the Mopet Fast Mawn.’’ 


History of Congress. Biographical and Political. By 
Henry G. Wheeler. 2vols. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 
Tue design of Mr. Wheeler is a very good one, but his 

manner of executing it is not wholly unobjectionable. If 

he should go on with his work after the style of these two 
volumes, it will form in the end a larger library than that 
which the Caliph Omar conferred a blessing upon the world 

by destroying. Rees’ Encyclopedia would be a cabinet li 

brary compared with Wheeler’s History of Congress. The 

two volumes now published make about a thousand pages, 
and we have hardly a dozen biographies; and as it appears 
to be the author’s purpose to give the biographies of al! the 
members of the 30th Congress, it will require about forty 
volumes more to complete the design. The second volume 
contains the biographies of T. Butler King of Georgia, 

Timothy Pilsbury of Texas, Robert McClelland of Michi- 

gan, and John Wentworth of Illinois, and a history of the 


internal improvement conventions of Memphis and Chicago, 


| The four honorable gentlemen whose biographies are given, 


all represent States in Congress of which they were not na- 
tives. Mr. Wentworth is a native of New Hampshire, 
Messrs. King and Pillsbury of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
McClelland of Pennsylvania. The work contains a con- 
siderable amount of useful information, but we cannot be- 
stow praise upon Mr. Wheeler’s style, which is extremely 


diffuse without being copious, nor upon his manner of ar- 


ranging his facts. The portraits accompanying the biogra- 


phies are coarsely executed, but being copied from daguer- 


| reotypes, have an air of similarity to the originals. 


The Immigrant’s Good Samaritan. By Harmon Kings- 
bury. D. Fanshaw. New York. 1248. 


Tuts little volume has been prefaced by an introduction 
from the Rev. Henry Tappan, D. D., but we do not find in 
that, nor in the book itself, any explanation of the motive 
in publishing it. It contains a good deal of crude informa- 
tion respecting emigrants, but nothing likely to prove of 
benefit to immigrants. The facts, too, are not always 
truths, for they are so loosely arranged, and so ill-digested, as 
to convey no truths at all, and, in many instances, the facts 


are far from being true in themselves. Among other mar- 
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velloas items, under the head of ‘‘ Extravagance of the | God is doing in the transfer of the surplus population of Eu- 


Nobility,’’ we have the following amusing information. 


‘The Lord Mayor of London has a salary of nearly 
$40,000 a year. He has also a mansion, or palace provided 
by the corporation, which is furnished with great splendor ; 
the banquet-hall rooms and the Egyptian hall, are magnifi- 
cent apartments, ‘There is a spacious and elaborately carved 
state bed. There are twenty-four footmen in sumptuous 


rope to this country. It is a mysterious feature in the Divine 
plan that has kept in reserve, in our west, so much of the 


| best land in the world, for the exigency of this era, and for 


liveries allowed the Mayor, besides a sword bearer, who | 


tides with him in his state carriage, a chaplain, a post mas- 
ter, two marshals dressed in sumptuous uniform, and twenty 
marshals’ men, in blue, red and gold. The Mayor, during 
his year of office, is always dressed in a court-suit, and wears 
a scarlet mantle trimmed with sable fur, a large gold chain 
and diamond badge, pending from it round his neck. His 
wite is called the Lady Mayoress, and, should she become a 
mother during the time of her husband’s mayorality, she re- 
ceives a silver cradle as a present from the corporation. The 
carriage of the Mayor is generally most beautifully adorned 
with painting and gilding, and the liveries of the servants 
are generally gaudy in the extreme, being one mass of gold 
or silver lace. 
carved work richly gilded, and having paintings representing 
the triumphs of commerce and civilization over barbarism. 
These paintings are by the celebrated Hogarth. The ‘ Lord 
Mayor's Day,’ the ninth of November, the day of his inau- 


-+ 


The state coach is an immense vehicle of 


the purposes for which this immigration is now taking place. 
When, in former ages, wars, famine and pestilence were 
commissioned to reduce the surplus population, it was not 
because the world had become too small for its people ; for 
here was a vast portion of this continent, the very garden of 
the world, left to be the * joy of wild asses, and the pasture 
of buffaloes.’ This ground was reserved for this time, for 
God had an intent, at this time, to bring together upon it a 
portion of each of the nations of Europe—to bring them 
away from their spiritual despotism, to breathe the tree air, 
and receive the radiation of a free gospel here ; and then on 
the new lines of sympathy and intercourse, which they should 
have opened with their father-land, to send back an influ- 
ence to be as life from the dead to all Eurepe. The Divine 
plan seems now to be developed far enough to show that this 
will be the result, provided that the American Church shall 
be aware of the high vantage ground on which God has 
placed her, and faithful to the trust committed to her. Once 
before, for a great purpose, He laid ona portion of the people 
of Europe a necessity for coming hither. He drove them 
hither by the heavy pressure of his hand, because he hada 
great end to answer by their coming. In the arrangements of 





| his inscrutable providence he ordered it so that the choice 


guration into office, is one of great splendor ; the state coach | 
| cessity for self-exile from all that was attractive in home and 


with six horses, accompanied by the footmen in state livery, 


the whole of the guilds or city companies in their mantles | 
| our fathers came here from no mere spirit of adventure or 


of ceremony, large banners of silk with the arms of the com- 
panies, and a number of knights in full armor, as in the davs 
of the tournaments. 
water. The boats are all gold and carving, the rowers in 
rich dresses, twenty to each boat; and the banners of all 
sorts streaming from them.’’ 

The most worshipfal Lord Mayor of London, if he should 
ever read this little book, and we fear he never will, will be 
greatly astonished to learn that he always wears a scarlet 
mantle and a large gold chain with a diamond badge pend- 
ing from his neck. The boats, ‘‘ all gold,’’ and the siver 
cradle, will equally surprise him as well as his wife, the 
Lady Mayoress. This kind of information mav be very 
serviceable to immigrants, but we do not precisely under 
stand how they will be able to use it for their benefit. The 
Rev. Dr. Tappan says, in his preface : 

‘Our country, in becoming an asylum of the surplus pop- 
ulation of the old world, is becoming also a grand mission- 
ary field, where the fairest opportunities are offered for evan 
gelizing men, The nations are coming in upon us, and it is 
our great work to educate them for such freemen as the truth 
makes free, to redeem them from the bondage of hierarchies 
and dark superstitions, and to bring them under the power 
vf an untrammelled gospel.’’ 


The most ignorant of the immigrants who come to this 
country know but too well that there is no surplus popula- 


in the Old World. 
the misery which it is their object to flee from in emigrating 


tion 


to this free country is that of non-producers, it is because 
the idlers bear too great a proportion to the workers, that 
causes the distress in European nations, and not the surplus- 
age of population. The population is the wealth and con- 
servative protection of a country. 
out people, but increases in wealth exactly in proportion to 
its increase in population. 
universe is governed will prevent the old world and the new 
from ever being over populated. The following ideas of the 
hidden causes of the tremendous torrent of European immi- 
gration now setting towards this country, are from the New 
England Puritan, and may be taken by our readers at what- 
ever value they may see fit to set upon them; to us, we 
must acknowledge. they do not seem imbued with a spirit of 
prophecy. 


**God’s hand is in the immigration from Europe. Much 


The law by which the whole | 


This gorgeous procession returns by | 


spirits of the church reformed should feel an irresistible ne- 
For 


country, and go out, not knowing whither they went. 


romance. It was rather in the spirit of martyrs. The al- 
ternative was, on the one hand, a surrender of their principles 


| and allegiance to God ; on the other hand, exile, imprison- 


ment or death. Exile was their choice of evils. Home was 
as dear to them as to us. They came hither, feeling that 
they were compelled to exchange their homes for a wilder 
ness. In other words, the Providence of God, by a heavy 
and powerful hand, conveyed them hither. And through 
that transfer of a portion of Europe’s population, God ac- 
complished what we now see to be a great work, yet a work 
whose greatness we have hardly begun to see. Now he is 
yutting forth a new editioa of the same work. Again has 
ve laid a broad and powerful hand on the people of Europe, 
and is compelling thousands of them to seek subsistence 


here.”’ 


As this is the height of the holiday season, illustrated 
books intended for gifts, are the pervading class of literature 


| which our book publishers put forth. We have a good many 


on hand that we have not even found time to examine or 


space to name. The greater part of them are as worthless 
and flashy as the toys and cookies which abound at Christ- 


mas, but some of them have sufficient merit, both us regards 


| their literary contents and the artistic character of the em- 


| bellishments, to entitle them to a place in every well selected 


The surplusage that occasions all | 


library. Among this class is Lane’s translation of the Ara- 


bian Nights, which has been published by the Messrs. Har- 


| pers in very beautiful style and handsomely illustrated by an 


immense number of neatly executed wood-cuts, which are 
not only valuable in themselves, as artistic productions, but 


of service in enabling the reader to comprehend the text. 


|The Messrs. Appleton have republished a very costly, but 


, . . | 
The West is poor with- | 


not very elegant work, called the Women of the Bible. 
We say republished, for the embellishments form the chief 
value of the work, although the literary portion of it has 
been contributed by some of the most eminent writers, be- 


A 


longing to the clerical profession, of the United States, 


| work of a very different character has been published by 


Putnam, called Lays of the Western World ; the literary 


portion is excellent, being contributions from our most fa- 


| minations. 


is said, but we doubt whether enough is thought, of what , 


mous poets, but the embellishments are of that style of bas- 
tard art, which has recently become fashionable, called illu- 
The only merit in these illaminations consists in 
the manual dexterity of the gilder and painter. It is the 


work of the artisan, and not of the artist. 
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WELVE months ago 
this day, darling read- 
er, we took pen in hand 
to begin a running 
comment upon the 
transitory topics of the 
times, to pick out the 
biggest and brightest, 
and the most pointed 
and prettiest of the 
particles that were run- 
ning through the hour- 
glass. of Time. How 
little either you or I sus 
pected twelve months 
since that the begin- 
ning of 1849 would be 
the beginning of such 


the present. Never be- 
fore did that two-faced 
deity, the god Janus, 
who has seen more 
New-Year days than 
we can enumerate, 





looked back upon such 
an eventful year as that which has just slipped through 
our fingers and left us all a year older. The year of the 
flood saw greater physical changes on the earth’s sur- 
face, but not greater moral changes than 1848—blessings 
rest upon its head if it have one—was a witness to. What 
may happen in 1849 we will not pretend to guess, for it 
is not our business to prophesy but to chronicle; how- 
ever, let what will come we are prepared for it. The 
transactions of the last year have so hardened our nerves 
by marvels, that it would take some event wholly in con- 
ceivable to create the least astonishment. Our people 
have become so accustomed to having a budget of wonder- 


ful news once a week from Europe, that nothing now causes | 


so much surprise as the announcement that there is nothing 
surprising to be told. No news is, proverbially, good news ; 
but no news now is astonishing news. But, although there 
have been so many changes in the social condition of man- 
kind during the past year it is a great consolation to know 
that the old elements of society and the essentials of social 
comfort have not undergone any perceptible changes. Water 
continues to run down hill, as usual, and we have heard of 
no instance of its refusing to freeze when the thermometer falls 
to zero; people langh when they are tickled as they did in 
the time of Shylock, and money continues to make the mare 
go, as it always has done ; the north wind is cold as usual and 
shooting pains in the toes are as sure prognostics of wet 
weather as ever; none of the colors of the rainbow have 
faded, and the first streaks of light are as golden and purple 


as when the world was in its infancy ; ginger continues to | 


TOPICS OF THE 


entirely new times as | 


be hot in the mouth, and as for fire it is as difficult as ever 


to hold live coals in the hand by thinking on the frosty Cau- 
casus ; women have lost none of their sweetness nor their 


talkativeness, and babies are cunning as they can live, and | 


as much like their papas as ever; ignorance is as presump- 
tuous, and merit as modest as usual, and, in short, if it were 
not for the newspapers, to be candid about the matter, we 


should not know that anything very wonderful had hap- | 


MONTH. 





pened or that the world was not the same old sixpence it 

had always been. Upon the whole we think that 1849 will 
_not be much unlike its predecessors, in spite of the revolu 
tions in Europe and the election of Old Zack. But, as 
every year adds to the stock of popular knowledge, and as 


knowledge is power and the only true cause of happiness, 
we may safely predict that 1849 will be a better and happier 
fellow than any of his ancestors....... Tue past year has 
been as prolific in books as of revolutions or anything else, 
but among them all there are not half a dozen worth pre- 


serving, yet there are few which do not contain something 


sé 


worthy of being saved from oblivion. Long have people 
cried out against the multitude of books,’’ says the Abbe 
| Trublet, ‘‘ and yet it is universally agreed that there is not 


| , . . 
one which does not contain something good. It would be 


desirable, then, that three-quarters should be suppressed, 
after what was worthy of being preserved had been extract- 
ed. These extracts would constitute a very curious book, 


if they were well made, and would have fora title, Extracts 
| from the Books which are not read. But who would un- 
| dertake such a task? Besides being very laborious, very 
long, and very wearisome, to ensure its success, it would be 

necessary to have, if not what are properly termed talents, 
| at least qualities, almost as rare as talents. Little glory, 
| moreover, would accrue, even from the most successful exe- 
cution. This accounts for the fact that good works are 


scarcely more rare than good compilations.’’ This is well 


said ; to make a good compilation, requires almost, if not quite, 
as high an order of talent, as to produce that which is good. 
But the work of an editor or a compiler is like that of a 
miner, the world sees only the precious metal which he ob- 
tains without knowing what heaps of worthless rubbish he 
has had to dig through to find it. It is in knowing what to 
reject that the value of an editor’s talent lies. When 
Thomas Campbell was editor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine that work obtained an unprecedented popularity, but 
not from the writings of the editor, for he wrote but little 
for its pages, but by the fine tact he displayed in the papers 
which he admitted, and it acquired a reputation which made 
the fortune of its proprietor. One of the most remarkable in- 
stances of good editorship that we know of is that of Panch, 
a work which has attained a circulation and a reputation 
wholly unparalleled in the history of periodical !iterature.— 
These have not been the result of accident, nor are they so 
much the result of what the paper has contained, as that it 
has never contained anything objectionable to good taste, to 


the moral sense, nor antagonistic to its general character. It 
is a perfectly safe work, and can always be relied on. Such 
a character could not have been obtained for a work of the 
kind had it not been under the supervision of a discrimi- 
nating editor, who he is we do not know, but Mark Lemon, 
a dramatic writer, has the credit of being editor of Punch.— 
If so he is a rare fellow, and half the success of that won- 
derful periodical, which is said to be the most valuable 
literary property in England, is owing to his tact and dis 
crimination, Many attempts to establish similar works in 
this country have failed, but not so much from lack of talent 
as for the lack of a discreet editor. There is another reason 
why a work like Punch could not succeed in this country, 
and that is because it wonld have to compete with such a 
multitude of republications of a similar character. The 
Westminster Review said, very truly, in reference to this 


matter : 
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58 Topics of the Month. 


‘The acknowledged inferiority, in certain branches, of 
American to English literature, is chiefly, if not altogether, 
owing to the absence of a law of international copynght.— 
The system of legalized freebooty—that right of border-foray 
—which enables an American publisher to appropriate the 
labors of an English author, and defraud him of his hire, 
has been, by a most just retribution, the bane of American 
literature. ‘Thanks to this system, authorship by profession 
is in America a career, if not impossible and unknown, at 
least one to which the entrance is fenced off by difficulties 
that must defer many from venturing upon it. On this 
point Mr. Griswold speaks with authority : 

‘* * A short time before Mr. Washington Irving was ap- 
pointed minister to Spain, he undertook to dispose of a pro- 
duction of merit, written by an American who had not yet 
established a commanding name in the literary market, but | 
found it impossible to get an offer from any of the principal 
publishers. * They even declined to publish it at the au- 
thor’s cost,’ he says, ‘alleging that it was not worth their 
while to trouble themselves about native works, of doubtful 
success, while they could pick and choose among the suc- 
cessful works daily poured out by the British press, fur the 
copyright of which they had nothing to pay.’ And not 
only is the American thus in some degree excluded from the 
audience of his countrymen, but the publishers, who have a 
control over many of the newspapers and other periodicals, 
exert themselves, in the way of their business, to build up 
the reputation of the foreigner whom they rob, and to des- 
troy that of the home author who aspires to a competition 
with him. 

‘*** This legalized piracy, (continues Mr. Griswold, warm- 
ing, as he proceeds,) supported by some sordid and base ar- 
guments, keeps the criminal courts busy ; makes divorce 
committees in the legislature standing instead of special ; 
every year yields abundant harvests of profligate sons and 
daughters ; and inspires a growing contempt for our plain 
republican forms and institutions. Injurious as it is to the 
foreign author, itis more soto the American, and it falls 
with heaviest weight upon the people at large, whom it de- 
prives of that nationality of feeling which is among the first 
and most powerful incentives to every kind of greatness.’ ’’ 


Man has been called by an old philosopher an unfeather- 
ed biped, but here is an account of a feathered biped that 
appears to be endowed with a good many manly qualities : 
““On Farm Isle (Isle of Shoals) Mr. Blucher owns a hen 
that accompanies him daily in his fishing-boat, and denotes 
satisfaction at unusual success by audible demonstrations.—— 
The hen also goes in his boat to Portsmouth, scrambles on 
to the wharf, picks about in the vicinity, never failing to be 
‘on hand’ when wanted. Mr. Blacher brought up this hen 
by hand, and she would never roost or Keep with the poul- 
try ; she also has the crow of the male and the bearing of the 
game-cock. All the animals on the farm pay the hen mark- 
ed respect ; even the great house-dog and an immense tom- | 
cat seem to take it as a matter of course to obey the hen.— | 
At an intimation from Mr. Blacher, this hen will take to 
the water and paddle about like a duck, and frequently from 
the edge of the shore or rocks is seen to pull in fish of con- 
siderable size.’’? This feathered biped should receive some 
hen-some compliments from its owner ; the eggs of the won | 
derful creature, if she ever consents to do so unmanly an act | 
as to lay eggs, would sell at very high prices, we should sup- | 
pose, for the sake of keeping up the stock.......THE closing 
months of the year are marked by festivals of a semi-public 
character in New York; public dinners, anniversary ora- | 


tions, complimentary balls and feastings for the benefit of | 
the poor are continually taking place during the cold weather 
months, when as the mercury in the thermometer runs down, 
the blood runs up into the hearts of men, and their sympa- 
thies expand, and their feelings grow tender and generous. 
The coldness without drives men to seek for warmth and 
cheerfulness within. They love to come together and look 


upon one another’s faces, and gain warmth from pressing 
each other’s hands. These are comforts which the inhabi- 
tants of warm climates never know. The greatest luxury 
of the tropics is coolness and quiet ; a still calm shade, soli- 


tude and repose, the antipodes of enjoyment in northern 
climes. Among the many amusing meetings held in New 
York during the month of November was that of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which celebrated its centennial anniver 
sary on the 2ist of that month. A discourse was delivered 
by Charles King, a member of the Chamber, formerly a 
merchant, but now the commercial! editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer. Mr. King was also the founder, and, for many 
years, the editor of the New York American. The concla- 
sion of Mr. King’s address was so eloquent and feeling a 
tribute to the commercial profession, as one of the most power- 
ful of the agents of civilization, that we are tempted to ex- 
tract therefrom the following passages : 


‘Tf what has been said this evening shall tend in any 


| manner to revive interest in the Chamber of Commerce, 


shall derive the highest gratification from being, in some 
humble degree, associated with such a revival, for I, too, 
was bred a merchant, and never cease to feel proud of being 
associated with a profession which is the civilizer, the refiner 
and the liberator of the world. The Genius of Commerce 
is indeed well symbolized on the Seal of this Corporation, by 
the god Mercury with his winged cap and his soul-compel- 
ling caduceus. The old Greek Mythology, full as it is of 
hidden wisdom, and typical of higher things, has in some of 
the attributes ascribed to Mercury, well foreshadowed the 
nature and conquests of Commerce, for it too, as is fabled 
of the youthful Hermes, robs Neptune of his trident, Venus 
of her girdle, Mars of his sword, Vulcan of his forges, and 
even Jupiter of his seeptre. It is Commerce which covers 
with its ships the subject sea, which sweeps over the globe 
for materials to adorn beauty, which seals in its seabbard the 
red sword of War, and cultivates Peace and the arts of 
Peace ; which lights the fires of the mechanic arts, and last 
and greatest of all, teaches man no longer to bow down be- 
fore idols of his own creation on earth orin the skies, but, 
looking erect to heaven, to walk among his fellow-men as 


} an equal, while walking humbly and devoutly before the 


true and no longer conjectural or unknown God. 

** Tt was the distinguishing feature of the merchants who 
formed this association, and of their immediate successors, 
that they filled that most interesting portion ot our history, 
when commerce was rising from its cradle and taking the 
first steps in that grand progress, which is already the marvel 
of the world—and which is yet advancing. 

‘* At such an epoch every movement was important.— 
Events at other seasons the most trivial were now moment- 
ous, casting forward shadows of dark and solemn import.— 
Nor were the men of that day limited in their reward to that 
which the eye of faith alone could discern—for many were 
the instances where the individual pioneers lived to enjoy 
in real fruition the harvests earned by their industry and 
forecast. 

‘*A young German was found among the number, pur- 


| suing within the solitude and depths of the primeval forests 


of New York, the trapping of the beaver upon its remote 
and then almost inaccessible waters. 

‘* That individual lived to be pushed before the advancing 
wave of civilization inward and inward, and yet farther in 
ward, through the great range of inland seas to the ntmost 
extremity of Lake Superior, and thence onward tothe Rocky 
Mountains, and still borne on by the wave, surmounting 
them, till he was checked only in his progress by the shores 
of the Pacific. 

** This humble German boy, thus urged on from ocean to 
ocean, stands (and his memory will long endure) as a type 
of American progress. The field of his earlier achievements 


|—the Seneca Lake—then a solitude and a waste, is now 
| gemmed with gardens and temples of science and religion ; 


and in this city, his final abode, and resting-place and sep- 
ulchre, are provided the means, through the munificence of 


| that young trapper, of building, furnishing and maintaing, 


a public library, on a magnificent scale, free to all, and 


| which will bear to all time the name of Joun Jacos 


AsTor.’’ 


THERE have been but few original works issued from the 
American press during the past month ; trade has been in a 
great measure suspended, and hardly anything has been 
done in the line of books but to balance them. But there 
have been a few books issued which lay claim to originality 
Among them have been a work called ‘‘ Moneypenry,’’ by 
the author of Puffer Hopkins, and a historical romance from 
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the press of James Monroe & Co., of Boston, called Merry 
Mount, by a new author whose name we have not heard. 
The following short extract from this last named work will 
afford some idea of the author’s style: 


‘* For a moment we return to the solitary of Shawmut. 
The day had been one of fierce and unclonded sunshine, 


the evening had been cool and serene, but the night which 
; | 
was now approaching seemed to be of another character.— 


The moon had sunk in the west, overwhelmed at her depar- 


ture by the hosts of dark and shadowy clouds, which seemed | 


to have gathered from every quarter to hurl her from her 
throne. The north wind blew its trampet-blast through the 
shivering woods. The scud flew thick and fast across the 
upper sky. There was a wild hurtling and trampling in the 


air, as if from a conflict of invisible and erial hosts. Sud- | 


denly a flaming meteor, larger and more lustrous than a 
planet, shot completely across the sky, springing up from the 
north, culminating almost to the zenith, and disappearing 
in the sea with a crash like thunder. Then the thickly con- 
gregatei mass of clouds suddenly rolled away, like a scroll 


that shrivels in the flame, and the hermit saw in the western | 
sky, hanging just above the horizon, the gigantic image of a | 


flaming sword. As he was gazing with a sensation of awe 
a! this strange phenomenon, which displayed itself just after 


his eyes had been dazzled and his ears stunned by the sud- | 


den appearance and violent explosion of the meteor, it van- 
ished, while a little above the quarter where it had disap- 
peared he distinctly saw the images of four ships, slowly 
ploughing their way across the blue and unclouded expanse 
of ether, with snowy sail and flying pennon, each, alter a 
few moments, successively disappearing in a mysterious and 
ghost like manner, below the western horizon. The solitary 
stood gazing at this strange succession of weird and unwont 


ed appearances with a singular trouble in his mind. He} 
stood watching long after the last eria! ship had sunk below | 
the horizon, anxiously awaiting the appearance of some new | 


and still more bewildering phenomenon. 
‘* No farther sign appeared however. The clouds gather- 
ed again over the face of heaven, the night grew gloomy 


and starless, the wind, now veering towards the east and | 


freshening to a gale, spread its wings, damp and heavy with 
ocean mist, across the murky landscape. The hermit, who 
felt chilled and depressed by the sudden atmospheric change, 
as well as perplexed by the wild and boding appearances 
which he had witnessed in the sky, looked fearfully around, 
lest perhaps the former preternatural but beautiful face, 
which had not long before appeared to him, might even now 
be gazing through the dense foliage of the oak tree near 
which he was standing. He almost dreaded, as he cast his 
glances slowly around him, to find those dark and mournful 


eyes looking upon him with the same warning and prophetic | 


expression which they lately wore. But the strange appa- 


rition did not return to him that night, although his imagi- | 
nation, strongly excited by the unusual phenomena of na- | 


ture which had just displayed themselves to him, might 
easily, it would seem, have bodied forth, out of the melan- 
choly and dreamy fancies which were thronging about his 
mind, some visible shape of mystery and terror, such as had 
once before perplexed and haunted him.’’ 


Among the new works announced as soon to make their 
appearance before the reading public is Mrs. Kirkland’s 


* 


‘* Sight Seeing in Europe,’’ which will doubtless prove as 


popniar as all the writings which have flowed from her facile | 


pen. We have read parts of the work and find that it 


observations which have been peculiar to all her published 
volumes. We clip from one of her exceedingly pleasant 
letters the following remarks on the children of England: 


‘** Pretty children one sees in abundance everywhere—and 
so nicely kept! It seems to us that nobody knows so well 
how to care for the physique of children as the English.— 
They feed them with the simplest possible food, and are as- 
tonished when they hear that our young folks share the rich, 
heavy, high-seasoned dishes of their parents. Oatmeal por 
ridge is considered a suitable breakfast for infant rovalty it- 
self; and asimpla dinner at one o'clock, the proper thing 
for children whose parents dine sumptuously at seven. Ex- 
ercise is considered one of the necessaries of life ; and a daily 
walk or ride (not drive) in the fresh air the proper form of it. 
It might be superfluous to notice any thing so obvious if it 
were not that so many people in good circumstances with 
us, neglect this, and keep their children immured in nurse- 
ries, or cooped up in school 1ooms, with no thought of exer- 
cise in the open air, as a daily requisite. We wish nothing 





so much for these benighted “eo as that they should 
once become acquainted with the habits and principles of a 
well ordered English nursery. A reform in that quarter is 
much needed among us, and we know of no people so well 
able to be our instructors as the English, who have certainly 
brought the nursery system to great perfection, bot! as re 
spects the comfort and advantage of the parents and chil- 
dren,”’ 

Such remarks from a woman of Mrs. Kirkland’s habits 
of observation are worth attending to. The majority of 
mothers in our country are as cruel as Herod to their little 
ones, but all in kindness. It is the kindness of ignorance, 
however, which is as injurious as the greatest cruelty of a 
revengeful savage. But we trust that the time is coming when 


, 


our own matrons will be better ** posted up,’’ as they say in 
Pearl street, in physical ethics, and will learn not to kill 
their offspring out of kindness to them.......THe marvel- 
ous stories of golden sands in the rivers of California have 
been again revived ; and now there is no longer any doubt 
of the truth of the first reports that reached us on this side 
of the New World, of the treasures discovered in our newly 
acquired territory of California. The new El Dorado will 
soon be overrun with gold hunters, and the only precious 
metals in that distant sister of the confederacy will be iron 
and copper. It has been ascertained beyond a question that 
the beds of the Feather river and the Sacramento are beds 
of gold. The amount of the precious metal that has been 
for centuries washed into the sea must be beyond concep- 
tion, and the fact that such a treasury should have remain- 
ed so many years unknown to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try is among the greatest of the marvels connected with the 
affair. The addition of so great a quantity of gold to the 
amount now in circulation will, of course, tend to depreciate 
its value, and as old debts must be paid in the new currency, 
it will be the same as reducing twenty-five or fifty per cent, 
as the case may be from the obligations now contracted.— 
Col. Mason, the military governor of California, supposes 
that if the United States authorities should take possession 
of the mines that a sufficient quantity of gold could be ob- 
tained in one year to pay off the national debt. But what 
would the government do with the gold after the debt should 
be paid, for, of course, the annual gain from the mines 
would greatly exceed the annual expenses? Would the 
government become a gold merchant and sell the precious 
metal? That hardly seems ‘‘the thing’’ for government, 
yet we do not see, clearly, what else the government could 
do with the precious metal. If the time should ever come 
when gold would be substituted for brass and copper in the 
construction of common articles for domestic use, the plea- 
sures of living would be greatly enhanced, and the necessity 
for labor greatly diminished. Golden lamps, wash basins, 


spoons, door handles, dishes generally and ornamental fur- 


| niture, would greatly add to the pleasures of house-keeping, 
abounds in the same lively, piquant, sensible and humorons | 


The time now used in scrubbing and scouring brass and 
Britannia metal utensils might be dispensed with. Picture 
frames of gold would be extremely beautiful, and we may 


| yet see the ‘‘b’hoys’’ running with fire engines enriched 





with gold ornaments. If gold should ever become so abun- 
dant as to be used for domestic purposes, ornaments for the 
person made of that material would no longer be worn; it 
would be a miserable piece of vanity, worthy of a savage, to 
hoop the fingers with rings of so common a material as 
gold; and as for suspending it from the ears, as ladies now 
do, they would as soon think of hanging an oyster shell from 
the lobes of their ears. Another effect of the abundance of 
gold will be to make a paper currency the only represen ta- 
tive of value. However, it will be a good while before the 
state of things which we have imagined will occur, and we 


fear that we shall not wash in a golden hand basin during 
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this year, but we know not what a year may bring forth.— 
We have other mineral riches besides the Californian nvers 
of gold. On this side of the Rocky Mountains we have 
copper, iron and coal in amazing quantities, and there are 
more reliable sources of national wealth in these common 
minerals than in silver and gold. Mr. Prentice, an intelli 
gent English traveller, who has been in this country during 
the past year surveying the land, and taking notes of the 
people, has returned to Manchester, where he has been a 
newspaper editor for many years ; and since his return he 
has been delivering a series of lectures on this country. From 
one of his lectures as reported in an English paper we make 
the following extract in reference to some of the mineral re- 
sources of the Western States, which are as rich in the ele- 
ments of wealth as the gold rivers of California ° 


‘*In reference to the capacities of the country as a field 
for emigrants, there were other requisites besides abundance 
of land; and the working man should prefer to settle in a 
district where minerals, and especially coal, were abundant, 
because, however fertile a place might be, wood in time 


would become scarce ; and the settler on prairie land, if not | 
located near the wooded banks of a river, would find the | 


cartage of his fire wood forty or fifty miles a somewhat ex- 
vensive undertaking. 
Poth food and minerals would ultimately possess manufac 
tures. The extent of the coal fields in America was enor- 
mous. One field on the west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
extending 700 miles in length, covered an extent of 63,000 
square miles—more than the whole of the surface of Eng- 
land and Wales (hear.) And it must also be considered 
that the expense of shaft-sinking was not needed, as the 


coal seams lay horizontal and cropped out on the banks of 


the great rivers, the Monongahela and Ohio, and only hori- 
zontal passages were necessary. Coal of the finest quality 
may be had for twopence a cwt. ; and one seam, called the 
Pittsburgh seam, a part of the above field, was ten feet in 
thickness, and extended over 14,000 square miles (hear.) 

‘* The Illinois field was still more extensive, spreading over 
70,000 square miles. It occupied one half of [Illinois and 
Indiana, and extended over the Ohio into Kentucky, being 
laid open to navigation by the Ohio, the Great Wabash, 
and the Illinois rivers, and bounded on the west by the 
Mississippi. The centre of the great State of Michigan was 
also a large coal field, occupying probably 25,000 square 
miles—nearly equal to the whole of Ireland (hear;) anda 
bay of Lake Huron was indented into it for a distance of 
fifty miles, giving it the advantage of the navigation of all 


the lakes. It was advisable that emigrants, whose aim was | 


not so much to earn present comfort, but to make provision 
for their families, should settle on or in the neighborhood of 
these coal fields, where their children would ultimately be 
enabled to choose whether they should be employed in agri- 
culture, or in those occupations which resulted from an 
abundant supply of iron and coal (cheers. )’’ 


Mr. Prentice did not visit the United States as a critic of 
manners, the character in which the majority of English 
travellers have visited us, but to make observations on the 
natural resources of the country, and he accordingly gives a 
most glowing description of the localities which he visited 
and recommends his countrymen to emigrate here without 
delay. In respect to climate and society he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks : 


‘* As to the climate of America, all the country north of 
the line formed by the base of the Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Virginia States, would agree with Englishmen. The States 
south of 3634 degrees of north latitude were too hot for Eng- 
lishmen. Even in the Northern States, the climate was 
trying to an English constitution, but still it could be en- 
dured by care and temperance (cheers.) With regard to 
the society of America, a notion prevailed that the settlers 
must of necessity be at a great distance from each other ; 
but it was foolish for a man to isolate himself thus, as-he at 
the same time increased his distance from a market for his 
produce. As to the sociality of the Americans, they were 
rather a pleasanter people than ourselves, and devoid of that 
hauteur which distinguished our upper classes. There were 
no poor men. There was no cringing to masters, but a 
manly independence and intelligence in the working classes 

cheers ;) and so great was the respect shown toward the 
female sex, that were the President of the States occupying 





A district producing abundance of 


the Month. 


the choice seat in a railw ay carriage, he would be compelled, 
by the usage of the country, to relinquish it in favor of the 
wife of the humblest weaver from the New Cross in Man- 
chester (loud cheers. ) 

** The American artizan would have due respect shown 
to him, and honor being awarded to labor, he was cheerful 
and happy (applause.) The Americans were justly proud 
of their institutions, their republicanism, their equality, and 
the cheapness of their government ; but John Bull was apt 
to become pugnacious at the oft repeated boast. He must, 
| however, keep his temper.’’ 


Comparing the populations of the different States with 
that of England, Mr. Prentice says : 


**Tllinois contained 52,000 square miles, and the number 
of inhabitants was 9 1-10 to the square mile. This State 
was more fertile throughout than England was. There 
were no high barren mountains like those of Wales, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland; and there was no ridge or 
backbone like that which runs from Northumberland through 
Derbyshire to the midland counties. Almost every acre of 
| the land was capable of cultivation. In this State, also, 
there was room for the whole population of England (hear. ) 
The State of New York contained 45,000 square miles, be- 
ing only one fifth less than the size of Eng!and, and had 
only 52 7-10 inhabitants to the square mile. An erroneous 
| notion was prevalent that all the places near the coast were 
filled up; but in the State of New York itself there was a 
| 





| whole county that had never yet been surveyed, having no 

inhabitants but a few Indians—and bears (laughter)—and 
there was no doubt that a careful man. going out with a 
little money, would find just as good a bargain in land in 
| that State as farther west, with the advantage, also, of 
| ready communication with the sea by the port of New 
York. 

‘* Pennsylvania contained 40,000 square miles, with only 
36 inhabitants to the mile; noble rivers and delightful vai- 
leys, and abundant natural facilities for dairy produce ; and 
it abounded in iron and coal. Ohio contained the same 
number of inhabitants to the square mile as Pennsylvania ; 
and, in the centre of the State, there was a considerable 
amount of prairie Jand, which, however, would require to 
be drained before it could become productive and healthy. 
Indiana contained 37,000 square miles, and 18 5-10 inhabi- 
tants to the mile. The vast State of Iowa, on the western 
bank of the Mississippi, contained only the fifth part of a 
man to the square mile (laughter.) Wisconsin, another 
State of vast extent, which was thickly peopled in the 
southern part by German settlers, who sometimes arrived at 
the rate of 1000 a day, contained 100,000 square miles, and 
had only three-fifths of a man to the mile. Massachusetts, 
the most closely populated State in the Union, contained 
100 persons to the square mile; but he would not advise 
emigration to the New England States, as the ground was 
composed chiefly of granite, though there were fertile bot- 
toms on the banks of the rivers. Then, for those who did 
not relish republicanism, there was a capital opening in 
Canada, where they would find a people loyal enough, who 
abused the Americans, spoke of the evils of republicanism— 
were, indeed, even more John Bullish than ourselves, and 
proud of being the dependency of a great empire ; they were 
Englishmen—Britons.’’ 





A MILLIONAIRE OF THE Press.—Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see men of middle age who have retired from 
business after accumulating a fortune ; but it is something 
quite new to hear of the editor of a paper leaving off his oc 
cupation because he has acquired a fortune at his business. 
But such things do sometimes happen in these improved 
days. Last month Mr. Beach, the proprietor of the New 
York Sun, sold out his interest in that paper to hissons and 
retired from the management of the establishment to enjoy 
the fortune which he had gained by the sale of a penny 
paper. Mr. Beach made his exit from the newspaperial 
world in a very becoming and handsome manner. He is- 
sued cards to all the respectable members of the editorial 
fraternity inviting them to his fine house in Chambers street, 

formerly the residence of George Griswold, one of the 
| wealthiest merchants of New York, and here he received 
| the congratulations of the members of the Press, and took 
| his farewell of a position which had proved so profitable to 
‘him, The entertainment which was served up on the occa- 
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sion was both elegant and liberal. The history of Mr. 
Beach proves what may be accomplished by patience, per- 
severance, and method in business. He came to this city 
not many years ago a journeyman cabinet maker, and af- 
terwards entered the Sun office as a clerk, in time he be- 
came the sole proprietor of the establishment, and by tact 
and good management he has gained a large fortune, and 
given to his sons the most profitable newspaper establishment 
in the United States. The penny press was among news- 
papers what the Dollar Magazine is among monthly periodi- 
cals; it did not cause a revolution, but it created an entire- 
lv new element in the business of life and enlarged the in 
fluence of that great machine, the daily Press, and extended 
its potent sway where it must ever have remained unfelt 
and unknown. The penny papers have the largest circula- 
tions of any daily papers published in the country ; the Sun 
of New York has a circulation of about 35,000 copies daily 
and the Philadelphia Ledger of about the same number.— 


But even a circulation of 35,000, large as it seems, is but 


small compared with the population of New York, which is 
| poy ’ 


500,000. As our Magazine is not intended for any particu- 
lar class, but is made to suit the wants of the whole world 
of English readers, we expect to reach a circulation of four 
times the number of any daily or weekly paper ever pub- 
lished. Of the successors of Mr. Beach we can confidently 
speak as possessing the necessary qualificatious for conduct- 
ing a paper of the immense circulation and influence of the 
Sun. Mr. Moses 8. Beach has for some years been the 
‘* responsible’ editor, and on him has devolved the arduous 
duties of continual and laborious action as well as that 
watchfulness so necessary in directing and guiding. That 
he will ‘‘ tread in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,’’ 
to the entire satisfaction of the community, none who know 
him will doubt in the least. Of his partner, Mr. Alfred E. 
Beach, we may be excused for saying a few words. He grew 
up, as it were, with us, from boyhood’s days, and was one 
of our earliest and warmest hearted friends. When the world 
looked coolly upon us, and even partially refused its sympa- 
thy, when those who had for years walked side by side with 


us as friends, (friends in the literal, dictionary definition of 


the word,) turned coldly away from communion, and prof- 
fered advice which they freely gave because it cost nothing, 
when old men were profuse in predictions and chary in 
charity, and young men were cool in congratulations and 
contemptuous in civilities, and we were disgusted with lip 
service, which flowed as water—to waste !—then we found 
in him a friend, a true, a noble-hearted friend, who always 
had_ stood by us in trouble, and who, to this day, has done 
the same. Acting only on the impulses of a noble heart, he 
warmly clasped our hand in his own, and proved one who 
would not forget in manhood the nature of his school-boy 
sympathies. The honorary title of man—man in the fullest, 
noblest, manliest acceptation of the word—is his, and, if the 
title honors him through its bestowal, he reciprocates by an 
acceptance. And now that he is fairly launched upon his 
new career, we tender him the hand of friendship, as he, 
time and again, has given us his own, and wish him all the 
prosperity and happiness, all the success and worldly wealth 
which he so richly merits. May his shadow in the Sun 
never be less, nor his prospects on the earth more liable to 
earthly destruction......Tu sixth volume of Washingion 
Irving's works has been issued by Putnam, in a style of cor- 
responding elegance with the other volumes of this author’s 
writings ; it contains the whole of Bracebridge Hall, a work 
which is still popular after a quarter of a century’s existence. 
This work has higher merits than the Sketch Book, because, 
although composed of separate essays like that popular work, 
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it is a history of a family, and all the different parts help to 
elucidate each other. The stories introduced into Brace 
bridge Hall, by way of interludes; the ** Student of Sala- 
manca,’”’ ** Dolph Heyliger,’’ ** Annette Delabre,’’ and the 
‘* Spectre Ship,’’ are so wholly foreign to the main interest 
of the work that they tend to lessen its merit. They are 
| well enough by themselves, but they do not harmonize with 
the other ingredients, and we suspect that they are generally 
skipped by the majority of readers. Irving is just such a 
writer as could hardly have been looked for in America ; 
| without any of the prejudices of Englishmen he is thorough 
ly English in the quiet humor which pervades his writings. 
His sketches of English character are as fine as anything 


that has ever emanated from an English pen; the pictures 


of domestic life in Bracebndge Hall have never been excel 
led by any English author; Ready-Money Jack, Master 


Simon, the Squire, the Gipsies, Lady Lillyecraft, the Gene- 


ral, the Rooks, and all the dependants of an English Coun- 
try House are not merely sketched, but finished with a deli- 
cacy of touch, that could only have been looked for in a 
native to the manor born. He isa thorough artist, and 
leaves nothing unfinished or in a slovenly condition. And 
| he shows a proper respect for his reader, as well as a proper 
regard for himself, by not attempting anything which he is 
| not fully competent to finish. It is a fortunate circumstance 


that he can now, when his writings have become classics, 


superintend the republication of his earlier works, and so 


consign them to posterity in a perfect form. They are most 


beautifully published, and together form the proudest monu- 


ment of which our native literature can boast. It is not a 
little remarkable that the most popular of modern English 
authors, Dickens, confesses that he modeled his style after 


that of Washington Irving, and felt pride in being compared 
with him. Our great prose writer is still living in the midst 
of us, in a hale and hearty bachelorhood, spending his time 


partly at his quiet residence on the Hudson, near Sleepy 
Hollow, and partly in the city, sorrounded by his old friends, 
and in intimacy with the literary eminences of the country. 
He may generally be seen at mid-day in the store of his pub- 
lisher in Broadway, and those who formed their ideas of him 
from the portraits which have been published would hardly 
recognize in the prim looking old gentleman in a brown 
| wig the author of ‘‘ The Wife’’ and Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory.......Literary people are very often unfortunate in 
their matrimonial engagements : there seems to be a perversity 
in literary women, in particular, in throwing themselves away 
upon men who have no sympathy in their tastes or pursuits. 
Women of brilliant talents seem to take pleasure in uniting 





themselves to the merest sticks of men, as though they se- 
lected them on purpose as foils. During the past month the 
public journals have been filled with the particulars of the 
domestic infelicities of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler and her 
husband. He married her for her beauty and talents and 
she him for his wealth. Where there was no sympathy in 
the beginning there was no likelihood of its growing by fa 

miliarity. Mr. Malaprop was of opinion that it was better 
to begin with a little dislike, in matrimony, but we have 
never known aversion to change into love by marriage. The 
safer way, we think, with due deference to Mrs. Malaprop, 
is to begin with a little love. The case of Mrs. Butler is one 
of peculiar hardship; fora woman to be deprived of the 
care of her children, through the instrumentality of her hus- 
band, is one of the most melancholy that we can conceive 
of. Many of the letters which passed between Mrs. Butler 
and her husband, in relation to their separation, have been 
published, which reveal a sad story of suffering. The fol 

lowing letter from Mrs. Butler to her husband proves her to 
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be a noble-hearted, generous woman, and we cannot but 
think that the man whose conduct required such an appeal 
and expostulation was unworthy the affection or confidence 
of her, whose happiness he had destroyed : 


‘*Trnurspay, December 15th. 
‘*My Dear Pierce :—The other day, when I asked you 
what it was that yuu required from me, when you rejected 
the attempt at a reconciliation, that my affection and con- 
science both prompted me to make, you replied, that until I 
obeyed your will you would not be reconciled to me. In 
reflecting more solemnly upon our sad condition, and the 


means by which | may have been instrumental in causing it, | 


and the means (if any) by which I might perhaps amelio 
rate it. I have been at a loss to imagine in what IL have dis- 
obeyed your will or opposed any wish of yours, but with 
regard to the question which you asked me about the money 
which [ had borrowed from my sister—this I believe—I 


mean, refusing to answer that question, is the only act of 


opposition to your will with which I can tax myself. 

** At the time when I refused to satisfy you upon that 
point, your mode of interrogating me was such as to rouse 
all the worst feelings of my nature, pride, resentment, and a 
resistance which L conceived justified, to a demand which I 
thought you had no right to make. 


‘** But [ perceive that our position is so perilous now, our | 


future happiness more, much more, our future conduct 
seems threatened at this moment by such fatal influences, 
that there is no possible concession of pride, or resentment, 
or any other feeling, that | am not prepared to make for the 
sake of retrieving the past, and averting the future. That 
future! Do you see what it is? Do you contemplate, as I 
du, in it, the utter destruction of all our hopes, the deterio- 
ration, it may be the complete degradation of our charac- 
ter? Look through the remainder of our youth, more than 
one half of which is now already passed, at what lies before 
us—a home without love, without peace, without virtue, 
whence we shall each of us make haste to depart as from a 
place accursed, to seek forgetfulness of all its disappoint- 
ments, at bitter sources which will return nothing but poison 
into our hearts? Look further yet, think of the lonely 
present, the dark accusing retrospect, the cheerless and fear- 
ful prospect which must close the existence of two human 
beings, who have thus wickedly wasted every blessing that 
ever was bestowed upon creatures most favored by Provi- 
dence. 

‘** For what a lot might ours be! Have we not youth, 
health, a most fortunate social position, many friends who 
rejoice in our welfare, our children? Oh! Pierce, Pierce! I 


look at our children and tremble, lest God should strike them | 
for our sins; lest we should be punished in some awful | 


way, through them, for our abuse of all the benefits which 
are daily showered wpon us, and which we are turning into 
judgments against ourselves. For God’s sake, and for 
your children’s sake, and for your own sake, Pierce, my 
husband, oh, still my most tenderly beloved, let us be wise 
before it is too late ; show me wherein I have sinned in this 
our terribie condition, and mercifully help me to amend it. 

**Save yourself, and me,Pierce, and our darling children, 
from a ruin worse than any worldly beggary, from self-con- 


demnation of each other, from a daily and hourly departure | 


further and further from all noble and holy influences. Let 


us be friends, let us be christians, let us return to our duties, | 


and to the path where peace and happiness are found. I 
implore you by that love which you once had for me, by 
that unalterable love which I still bear you, and which 


makes me dread being the cause of wrong in you, more | 


than any conceivable thing, put away from your heart all 
evil thoughts and feelings towards me, forgive me, forgive 
me, and deal with me with righteous and merciful dealing, 
and spare yourself the reproaches of your conscience, and 
the upbraidings of your better nature. Do not, for God’s 
sake, give yourself up to unworthy pursuits and pleasures ; 
remember your children, Pierce, and as you hope to influ- 
ence them towards what is noble, virtuous and excellent, do 
not forsake them and me, and destroy our common life, 
which, if not one of sacred mutual duties, of mutual help, 
compassion anc affection, must be a thing accursed and evil 
to us all, which we shall have to answer for having made 
so. Before writing to you, I prayed to God to grant that I 
might speak to your heart as [ have spoken from my own. 
Mav He bless you, and guide you, and enlighten yan, my 
husband.”’ 


In affairs of this kind, it is unsafe for an outsider to give 
an opinion, but we cannot help thinking that the noble 
woman of genius was sacrificed to the jealousy of a hus- 
band who was incapable of appreciating her superiority. 
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The jealousy was of her superiority, her husband was not 
willing to be known only as the husband of Fanny Kemble, 
and it was his own fault that he chose for his wife a woman 
who was so much his superior in mental greatness. The 


fault, certainly, was not hers. What sort of a person this 


was, upon whom the high-spirited, noble-minded, and beau- 
tiful Fanny Kemble bestowed her love and her hand, may 
be judged from the following extract from another of her 
letters to him : 


‘* My sister leaves town on Monday. [ shall not remain 
in her house after her departure. Perhaps as you have un- 
dertaken the management of your own household, you 
might choose to make such arrangements as, by enabling us to 
live entirely separate, would also restore me to my children, 
from whom, I have nowise deserved to be parted, whose 
loss is unutterably grevious to me, and who must suffer in 
many ways from my absence. In proposing this arrange- 
ment to you, namely, an entire separate establishment, 
though in the same house, I must explain the motives that 
lead me to suggest this plan. You have apparently lost all 
affection and regard for me, and have attained such a state 
| of indifference towards me, that you can see me and speak 
| to me as you would to one of your servants, or a common 

acquaintance, while in every essential of intimate inter- 
course, affection, confidence, kindness, we are utterly es- 
tranged, and have as little in common, whether of senti- 
ment or interest, as two people who had never seen each 
other till yesterday. This state of things appears perfectly 
agreeable, or at least, endurable to you—it is not so to me. 
I told you so the other day. I now repeat it, together with 
| my reasons for not being able to endure it, which I also 
laid before you the other day. Having loved you well 
enough to give you my life when it was best worth giving 
| —having made you the centre of all my hopes of earthly 
happiness—having never loved any human being as I have 
loved you, you can never be to me like any other being; it 
is utterly impossible that I should ever regard you with in- 
difference. My whole existence having once had you for its 
sole object, and all its thoughts, hopes, affections and pas- 
sions, having in their full harvest been yours, as you well 
know they were, it is utterly impossible [should forget this; 
that I should forget that you were once my lover and are 
my husband and the father of my children ; such love as 
mine has been for you, might in evi! hearts and by evil means 
be turned into hatred ; but be sure it never can become in- 
difference in any one, nor in me can it as certainly ever be- 
come hatred. I cannot behold you without emotion ; my 
heart still answers to my voice, my blood in my veins to 
your footsteps ; and if this emotion is to be one of perpetual 
pain—sudden, violent, intense, almost intolerable pain— 
| judge how little I am endowed by nature with a tempera- 
ment fit to endure so severe and incessant atrial. My in- 
tercourse with you, if not a source of happiness, becomes 
one of anguish, and the necessary communion which a life 
of intimacy brings, furnishes perpetually occasions of suffer- 
| ing greater than [ can bear. I have told you this already. 
| [ appealed to your humanity, when, after a prolonged sea- 
son of this species of mental torture, I found myself, from 
a combination of moral and physical causes, so nearly de- 
| prived of my senses as to be apon the point of destroying 
| myself. I entreated you to save me from the horrible state 
of nervous malady into which this very kind of intercourse 
with you had thrown me. God knows your answer was 
| hardly that of a man, much less of a friend or husband.’’ 


| Here is an extract from another of her letters to her hus- 
band, who seeks to obtain a divorce from her on the ground 
| of her deserting him : 
| “T hear with great pain that you areill. I dare not 
| come to you for fear of annoying and irritating you, but I 
| implore you to let me come to you, and be with you while 
you are suffering and helpless. Oh! Pierce, I love you 
| dearly ; pray let me come and nurse you. I am miserable 
j to hear of your illness—only send me word that I may 
come,—pray—pray do, dear Pierce.’’ 
| Tue Immensity or Lonpon .—New York is fast striding 
towards the first rank of cities; its population, in the city 
| proper, is at least half a million, while the suburbs, depen- 
dent upon the city, and whose population do in fact belong 
| to it, number at least two hundred thousand, so that New 
| York may be considered as large a city as Paris, and half as 
| large as London, which 1s the monster town of the world. 
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But the comparative magnitade of a city cannot be deter- ' 
mined by its population ; their relative condition must be 

considered in making an estimate of their comparative gran- | 
deur. The number of poor people in London is much | 
greater than that of New York, It makes a great difference | 
whether ten families live in one house orin ten houses. We 
have been led to draw some comparisons between the two | 
cities from looking over some London statistics, drawn from 
the London Post Office Directory: an English writer, in | 
commenting on them, says: ‘‘ London, the mother of two 
millions of children, must be fed. Looking, then, to the list of | 
those on whom the task devolves, we find, in the first place, 
a corps of 2500 bakers. It has been calculated that this 
corps consumes and disposes of in all about 1,000,000 quar- 


ters of wheat each year. Four-fifths of this is made into 


bread, and distributed among the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis in the shape of quartern loaves, to the number annual- 
ly of 15,000,000. The bread thus provided cannot—so at 
least say they who can afford to say it—be consumed with- 


out butter, and we find 990 buttermen coming in to the res- 
cue, with 11,000 tons of butter every year, and 13,000 tons 
of cheese! Bread and butter are suggestive of tea and su- 


gar; and we find the large number of 30,000 grocers and tea 


dealers helping to spread our tables with the luxuries and 
comforts of the East. We are thus also naturally conducted 
to the dairy, which employs 900 established dairy keepers, 
with a whole army of Welsh and Irish milkmen and women, 
and professes to afford an annual supply of 8,000,000 gal- 
lons of milk, but, as will be readily conjectured by those 
who are familiar with the anomalous aspect of this fluid in 
London, great uncertainty attaches to all statistics about it. 
Her dinner-table is supplied with meat by upwards of 1700 
master butchers, with their men ; and the annual number 
of beasts slaughtered for use, including oxen, sheep, calves, 
and pigs, amounts, as is calculated, to 1,701,000. Her more 
luxurious children spend £80,000 a year on poultry, and 
employ therefore a proportionate number of poulterers. Her 
supply of fish is the duty of more than 400 chief fishmon- 
gers ; and although it is impossible to give a correct estimate, 
her annual consumption of this article cannot fall short of 
15,000,000 pounds aad is probably above that quantity. Her 
vegetables and dessert are the occupation of nearly 1300 green 
grocers and fruiterers, and, it is supposed, cost annually about 
£ 1,000,000 sterling. Her table is supplied with wine by 
1000 merchants ; and, alas! her poor are poisoned with in- 
toxicating beverages by eleven thousand public houses! On 
account of the great distance from place to place, and the 
manner in which a ‘‘connection”’ is scattered, it is cus- 
tomary for butchers, bakers, fishmongers, green grocers, and 
some other tradesmen, to send out their respective wares in 
spring-gigs, or, as they are usually termed, ‘ White chapel 
Carts.’ In London and its environs the number of these 
vehicles is very great. Milk is usually served from pans 
suspended by a yoke from the shoulders. The supplying of 
milk (from the pump as well as the cow) is considered a 
good trade; and we can at all events certify that ‘ our milk- 
man’ and his wife on a late occasion went to the Opera as 
gaily attired as ‘the best of ’em.’ If this instance of ‘the 
way the money goes’ be thought surprising to strangers, it 
will give them a notion of the extent of trade carried on in 
apparently insignificant situations, when wé mention that 
‘ our fishmonger,’ who occupies a little shop scarcely larger 
than a sentry-box, is rated at £200 a year by the income- 
tax commissioners. The greater number of these small 
tradesmen, as they are ordinarily termed, are far from eco- | 
nomical in their habits, though it must be owned they earn | 
their money by a course of industry beyond anything exem- | 
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plary. To return from this digression. The clothing trades 
of London are numerous, and in many instances on an ex- 
tensive scale. It is commonly alleged that the fair sex are 
exclusively addicted to the extravagance of dress, Whether 


what we are about to state will roll away this disgrace or 
| not from them, we dare not affirm ; let gentlemen, however, 


be made acquainted with this truth, that our parent city 
keeps for us alone 2880 master tailors, while, for the other 
sex, her establishment of milliners of the same position onlv 
amounts to 1080. We are bound, however, to add, that 
she also sustains upwards of 1400 chief linen-drapers and 
haberdashers. Her boot and shoemakers number about 
2160, and her hosiers between 300 and 400.’’ Here is a piece 
of curious information from the same source: ‘“* The num- 
ber of persons employed, in consequence of the sub-division 


| of labor, upon a single article of general requisition, has of- 


ten attracted observation. Take, for example, a watch, and 
let us notice how many master Mechanics in London are 
employed in its construction. There are 9 cap makers, 42 
case makers, 15 dial plate makers, 1 silverer of watch and 
clock countenances, a number of enamellers, engine turners 
and chasers, 9 engravers, 15 escapement makers, 8 finishers, 
4 fuse makers, 23 case gilders, 12 watch-glass makers, 10 
hand makers, 2 index makers, 24 jewellers of holes, 5 joint 
finishers, 3 makers of watch-keys, 4 dealers in watch mate- 
rials, 25 watch-motion makers, 1 pallet jeweller, 2 pallet 
makers, 3 pendant makers, 3 pinion makers, 36 secret-spring 
makers, 10 watch-spring makers, 11 tool makers, 5 wheel 
makers, and 686 so-called watch makers! Thus there are 
25 distinct and well-marked branches of this trade, or, in all, 
about 968 master tradesmen, of course employing a large 
number of operatives, engaged in the construction and sale 
of watches in London.’’ An extremely interesting essay 
might be written on the different trades and occupations of 
our own metropolis, where nearly every man makes his own 
living by his industry.......New York As Ir Is.—There 
have recently been a class of publications issued in different 
forms, professing to give representations of New York 4s It 
Is, which might with much greater propriety be called New 
York As It isn’t. They give exaggerated, if exaggeration 
be possible in such cases, descriptions of the vilest haunts of 
the vilest part of the people and call them pictures of *‘ Life 
in New York.’’ To those who are ignorant of the existence 
of such places, this kind of knowledge imparts neither plea- 
sure nor profit. Such filthy and revolting revelations can 
answer no good purpose. But they are to the last degree 
pernicious and absurd when given as representations of ‘‘ New 
York As It Is.’” There are such places in the city, as those 
described, unquestionably, but they form a very inconsider- 
able part of New York. New York as it is, is a City of 
churches, of benevolent institutions, of thrifty merchants, of 
comfortable houses, of lecture rooms, athenwums, libraries, 
theatres and markets; of ship yards, manufactories, ware- 
houses, hotels, of intelligent mechanics, work-shops and 
printing offices; of elegancies and refinements, of peace, 
abundance, and rational enjoyments. In giving a picture 
of New York these should not be omitted ; to represent the 
low and filthy haunts of the idle, the dissolute, the vicious 
and their victims, and to call such representations a picture 
of New York as it is, is much farther from the truth than it 
would be to give representations of the churches, the Bible 
House, the Sunday schools, the prayer meetings and the lec- 
ture-rooms, and call them by such aname. New York as 
it is, is very far from being what it might be, bat it is infi- 
nitely better than the writers who represent it as a second 
Sodom would try to make the world believe. The ‘‘ Spirit 
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of the Times,’’ in commenting on one of the dramatic rep- 
resentation to which we have alluded, says: 
York is represented, not, as was once the custom, by mem- 
bers in Congress or Assembly, but by a pick-pocket, and a 
mere utilitarian companion—a ‘ bank forger’—being the first 
aj pearance of such a personage on the stage or in the lexi- 


con. Nor do people see the fun in having the contents of 


their pockets transferred, and we have no doubt whatever 
but it will become a highly popular amusement neatly to 
extract wallets and purses—should you prove unsuccessful, 
you may become the hero of a tragedy—at all events, of a 


farce.”’ Pay or Avrnors.—The correspondent of an 


English paper gives the following particulars respecting the 


remuneration which certain well-known writers have re- 


ceived for their works: 

‘** The late Mr. Tegg, the publisher in Cheapside, London, 
gave the following list of remunerative payments to distin- 
guished authors in his time, and he is believed to have taken 
considerable pains to verify the terms. Fragments of His 
tory by Charles Fox, sold by Lord Holland for 5000 guineas. 
Fragments of History by Sir James Mackintosh, £500.— 
Lingard’s History of England, £4683. Sir Walter Scott’s 
Bonaparte was sold, with printed books, for £18,000. The 
Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 4000 guineas. Life of Bv- 
ron by Moore, £4000. 
Life of Hannah More, £2000. Life of Cowper by Southey, 
£1000. Life and Times of George IV, by Lady C. Bury‘ 
£1000. Byron’s Works. £20,000, 7 
share, £15,000. Lalla Rookh, by Moore, £3000. 
ed Addresses, by Smith, £1000. Crabbe’s Works, republi- 
cation, by Murray, £3000. Wordworth’s Works, republi 
cation, by Mr. Moxon, £1050. Bulwer’s Rienzi, £1600. 
Marrvatt’s Novels, £500 to £1000 each. ‘Trollope’s 
tory Boy, £1800. 
num from her copy-rights during the latter years of her life. 
Rundell’s Domestic Cookery, £2000. Nicholas Nicklebv, 
£3000. Eustace’s Classical Tour. £2000. Sir Robert H. 
Inglis obtained for the widow of Bishop Heber, by the sale 
of the Joumal, £5000. (The nett receipts of the first two 
editions of Sir Walter Scott’s Bonaparte are estimated to 
have been £10,000.)”’ 


In addition to the above, Mr. Tegg should have given the | 


has made by publishing American books 
their authors a penny ; we have been told 


sums which he 
without paying 
that this Tegg cleared $30,000 by the publication of Mrs 
Child’s ‘* Frugal Housewife.’’ .Jonn Neau’s [pea 
or Poretry.—John Neal has been very quiet during the 
last half dozen years, but he has just broken out a-fresh in 


a new place, but with an old subject. John was always 


perplexed to define poetry, but he has at last given a very | 


striking exemplification of what he considers poetry. In an 
essay which he calls ‘* What is Poetry ?’’ published in one 


of the Magazines, the vehement Down Easter says: ‘* Not 


long ago I heard a very respectable gentleman say of his 


grandchild in a doze, ‘Take that baby out and stretch him 


on a board, and fasten him down, and give him a lick of 
black paint all over,—and don’t let him wink till he dries !’ | 


Yet he never dreamed that he was talking poetry—and in a 


fair way of rivalling Dante himself.’’ 


poet, and therefore he ought to know all about such things, | 


but if that precious old file who wanted to give his grand- 


child a lick of black paint should ever happen to rival Dante | 


we hope to hear of it. His name ought to have been given 
so that Dr. Griswold might put him among the rest of the 
American poets and also give the specimen of poetry quoted 
by Mr. Neal. 
high authority in literary matters, but his ideas as to what 
constitutes a poet, are, certainly, very peculiar.......‘‘ Tue 
art preservative’’ of the human face divine is endowed with 
so many “ professorships’? and subjected to so much com- 


petition in the way of puffing and noticing, that a person hard- | 


ly knows where a good picture can be obtained, so to those 
laboring under such fears we wish to offer a little advice.— 


** Ves, New 


Lift of Sheridan by Moore, £2000. | 
Tord of the Isles, half 


Reject- | 


. 
Fac- | 


Hannah More derived £30,000 per an- | 


John is, himself, a | 


We do not deny that John Neal is a very | 
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Examine the Portraits of American Divines in the last 
volume of Holden’s, universally acknowledged to be perfect 
in naturalness, fidelity of expression, and correctness of out- 
line, and you will observe each picture was taken by Mr. 
A. Morand, the artist par excellence of our great metropolis, 
Mr. Morand, who is one of the oldest operators in the coun- 
try, deserves, as well as receives, the support of the picture- 
loving community, and our readers can, in part, thank him 
for the excellent portraits of the clergymen, so generally 
lauded by the Press Ir our readers will look at page 
35, first column, line 37 from the top, and there read ideal 
| for tdea, they will probably get a better idea of our mean- 

ing. ‘‘ Mistakes will happen,’’ &c Tue [stanp 

City.—We spoke in very favorable terms of this Weekly 
| Paper last month, and can only reiterate our previously ex- 

pressed opinions. It is certainly one of the best Family Pa- 
pers inthis Citv, and presents some features which are pecu- 
liar to its columns alone. It is published with numerous en- 
gravings in each number, and, as will! be found by reference 

to our cover, is a model of cheapness as well as ability. With 
| the new volume, which has just commenced, is a fitting time 
| for new subscribers, and those who wish to be in the weekly 
receipt of 25 or 30 columns of good reading, can find such in 
this agreeable sheet. For terms to Clubs, see our last page. 
We should also mention the Weekly True Sun, but 


really have not room till next month. 


{> To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 
It will be seen, by reference to the cover of the Magazine, 
that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements 
| with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Burgess & 

Stringer, and all the principal Publishers, to supply their 

works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to 

advise all our country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 

works from this city, to forward the amount to C. W. 
| Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 

works mentioned will be sent by return mail, enclosed in 
| strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 
frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works 
as issued, and many are unwilling to send money in a let- 
ter toa Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
niary loss. This difficulty can now be remedied, as the 
Publisher of Holden’s Magazine, wili, in all cases receive 
money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for 
any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mail- 
ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 
2s sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
publication wished. 

Many, in the country, frequently wish to obtain scarce 
and valuable bound books, statuary, autographs, &c. Uf 
such will forward us their orders, we will in all cases give 
our personal attention to them as soon as they reach us. 

As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to 
| country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 

country will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make 
good in that way our very smail profit on the Magazine; 
and we know that many, if not all of them, prefer sending 
their book orders to some well known and responsible Pub 
lisher, who is punctual in his attention tothem. .4ny boon 
| in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, will be fur- 
nished at the regular price, when ordered. For the accom- 
modation of our subscribers we will at any time receive 
money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 
or any other publications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
orders for such will be promptly attended to. Letters must 


invariably be postpaid. 
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NEW BUUKS. 


MAN AND WOMAN: 


RLES W. HOLDEN having now completed his stock | Their Diseases, from the Baby 


sks, Pamphlets, Periodicals, Prints, &e. &o., is prepared to 


Jumper to the Bier. 


his couniry subscribers and others with anything in the; ¢ POPULAR TREATISE ON THE CAUSES AND 


line at the Publishers lowest prices. He has on hand as | 
assortment of the New Publications of the day, as any 


CURE OF ALL MALADIES. 
By Dr. Dickson, of London. 


the United States, and is prepared to furnish all coyntry| Extrep sy Dra. Torner, tx-HeattH Commissioner ov 


for single copies accompanied by the cash. 
following list comprises a few of the Books he offers for 
Each book will, on the reception of an order, be matled to 


ress of the pereon ordering it, enclosed ta a sirong wrap | 


md carefully directed. 
y of St. Gilesand St. James. By Donglas Jerrold. $0 37 


ne, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael. SO | 
bald Werner. From the German of Spindles 50 
atof Wildfeil Hall. By Acton Bell. 50 | 
Eyre. By Acton Bell. 25 
ering Heights. By Acton Bell. 50 
Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 2vols. Each 25 
f Henry Clay. By Epes Sargeant 25 
eyand Son. By Charles Dickens : 


Charcoal Sketches. 5D 
m Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. I[lustrated with 
B Engravings. 


50 
ation. By Spurzheim. 50 
wD 
75 



















an: Her Education and Influence. By Mr H., 
With an Introdaction, by Mrs. Kirkland 

be’s Physiology, 

istry: Its Practical Application to Physiology, Agri 


ulture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebeg. 20 
ology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied. By Q. &. 
ower. 2 00 
and Then. By the Author of Ten Thousand a Year 
od Diary of a Physician. 50 
O’ Linn, or Luck’s Everything, By Wm. Maxwell, 
uthor of Hecjor O’ Halloran. 50 


aFiddler! andO. T. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
ophy of Mesmerism. With a Chapter on Clairvoy- 
nce. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 

imony : or, Phrenology and Physiolo applied tothe 
lection of Congenial Companions for Life. 

t Laws of the United States, embracing al! informa- 
ion concerning Patents and the Laws of Patent 
Rights. 

Openings, or The Bee-Huater. By J. Fenimore 


BB 


‘oper. 
Dreamer and Worker. By Douglas Jerrold. 
boro’ Hall. By H. W. Herbert, 
in Search of a Husband, 

the Second. By W. H. Ainswosth, 
Summerville. 
Jonvents of Paris. 

of a Privateersman, By Marryatt. 

t; a Romance of the Secret Tribunala. 

ntures of a Medical Student. 

Crater, or Vulcan’s Peak. By Caoper. 
@ Musician's Companion. Containing 40 sets of Cotil- 
ions, arranged with Figures, and a large number of 
popular Marches, Waltzes, Quicksteps, Hornpipes 
Country Dances, Songs, &c. &c. &c.; several o 
which are in three parts. First, Second, and Bass for 
Flute, Violin, Clarionet, Bass-Viol, and containing 
in all over 500 pieces of Music, of which more than 
150 are original, or have never before been published 
Fin this country. 1 00 

would be impossible to enumerate the many books for sale 
he subscriber. Any person in the country, North, South, 
, or West, can obtain any book, if én print, by sending the 
rtoC. W. Holden. They will always be furnished at the 
lar price, and for the trouble of obtaining information con- 
ing Books, Statuary, Engravings, Autographs, rare and val- 
le Paintings, &c. &c., nothing is charged. 
As the profit on Holden’s Magazine to the Publisher is 
slight, he hopes that all his subscribers and friends in the 
ntry wishing any book published, will send their order to him, 
give him the benefit of the little profit accruing therefrom. 
I! his numerous friends bear this in mind?_.4@ J On the re- 
t of any order the book sent for will be immediately enclosed 
strong wrapper and mailed the same day. Address, (Post 
a,) CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 
109 Nassan street, New York. 


DIARIES FOR 1849, 
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ZEW AND [IMPROVED STYLES OF DAILY MEMO- |! 


NDUM BOOKS, oontaining space for memorandums for 

y day in the year. A!manac, Interest Table, &c., bound in 

ket Book style, answering double purpose of Memorandum 

bk and Pocket Book. Prices3,4,6and 8shillings, OrpeRe 

by mail, containing the price of both, will receive attention. 
FRANCI€ & LOUTREL, Btationers, 

77 Maiden Lane, New York 








New York, ENTITLED 
“THE FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY, WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRONO-THERMAL 
OF MEDICINE.” 
How erateful should we be to the illustrious author for show 


| ing Opt 2 monstrous outrages of the mis-called science of medi 


| 





50 | 


| but it mast suffice to say, that it comprises three volumes, each 








cine.—-.V. Y. Tribune. 
Almost as entertaining as a novel.— Westminster Review. 
Cy” For One Dollar, post-paid, a copy will be sent to any 
part of the United States. 
Auy person in the country desirous of procuring this book can 
obtain it by enclosing One Dollar, addressed to 
C. W. HOLDEN, No. 109 Nassan Street 


‘The Treasury of Knowledge 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, 


CONTAINING— 
An English Grammar, 
English Dictionary, 
.. Universal Gazetteer 
eee and History, 
Law Dictionary, 
Classical Dictionary, 
with verious other useful information—brought down to the pre- 
sent time. 
This is the most useful book ever issued from the American 
press, and should be in every library in the land. A correct de 
scription of the book cannvt be given in a short advertisement - 





one containing about 600 pages of matter! It is a general com- 
ndium of Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Philosophy, Paint- 
ing, Printing, Architecture, Asts, Sciences, Political Economy, 
History, Galvanism, Mathematics, Physic, &c. &c , and is em- 
phatically ** a treasury of knowledge and library of reference.’’ 
These books are sold at the low price of $4 for the whole set. 


| They can be obtained of James Connor, No. 23 Ann street, o: 


by addressing (post paid), 
C. W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassan street, N. Y. 


TO YOUNG MEN 
Wishing Employment. 


Active, capable and intelligent men, in all parts of the coun- 
try, wishing employment, can realize a handsome salary per 
month, by obtaining subscribers to Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 
All that is requisite to obtain an agency, is to procure a certificate 
of good character and responsibility, signed by the P. M. of the 
town in which the applicant is resident, and attested by one Jus- 
tice of the Peace and one Clergyman. On receipt of this a cez- 
tificate of agency is forwarded, together with free specimen copies 
of the Magazine, and instractions how to proceed in the busi- 
ness. Holden’s Magazine offers unusual inducements to Agents, 
and now is the very time for any one to start in the businesa. 

Address, (invariably post-paid,) 
CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassan st., N. ¥ 


BACK NOS. OF HOLDEN.—Subscribers to the Magazine 
commencing with the Jan. No. of 1849, or any other subscribers 
wishing to procure the back Nos. from July, 1848, can be sup- 
plied on the following terms. The subscription price being one 
dollar per year, subscribers receiving their copies by mail can 
have any No., or the six Nos. since July to Jan., at 8 1-3 cents 
ver copy. Thus the whole volume of six Nos. from July to 

an., can be obtained by enclosing 50 cents in a letter, and pay- 
ing the postage. C. W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassan steeet. 














MILTON H. HUSTED is fally authorized to collect money 
for us in the Southern States, and our friends can pay subscrip- 
tions to him with the assurance that his receipt will be sufficient. 


3. WH. RICHARDSON, 
(Late Orr & Richardson,) 


ENGRAVER 


WwooD, 


No. 90 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 








 Continnes to execute all matters entrusted to his care in the first 
| style of the Art, combined with moderation in charges and pune 
tnality in delivery 
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HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE! 
| LARGEST! CHEAPEST!! BEST!!! 


768 PAGES IN THE VOLUME!!! | {oe Hoipen’s DoLttarR Maaazine for September is an ». 

2 ps cellent number. The literary contents are varied and interesting 

( VOL. Ill COMMENCES JANUAR Y 1, 1849. | the sketches of living American Poets and Divines cannot fail ¢ 
( e giving the work a very popular character. ‘The Editor's table, 
§ to 20 Splendid Wood Engravings lively and piquant, and the book notices copious and candi 
We understand the circulation of this Magazine is rapidly iy. 

each Month!!! creasing.— Horace Grecly, of the N. Y. Tribune. " 

. Hovtpren’s DottaR MaGazine.—The September number ¢ 

Tuts unrivalled Family Magazine, universally acknowledged | this work has been received, and to simply say that it is a valy 

by the Press as the best American Periodical published, offers at | able publication, would not be doing justice to its merits. Iti 
the commencement of the 3d volume unasual inducements to | the best of Magazines, and must soon assume its place at tig 

( subscribers. Its features hereafter will be entirely American, in head of the literary Press —Democrat, Bloomsbury, N. Y. 
( cluding | Hornpen’s Dottar MaGazine.—The August No. of thi 




























AMERICAN VIEWS, | Sterling journal is now upon our table. In glancing over iy 

, AMERICAN PORTRAITS, contents we are forcibly struck at the superior arrangement 
AMERICAN TALES every thing appertaining to Literature and Art. The articles ay 
AWERICAN SKETCHES all of a high order—for surpassing any thing that appears iz 


? 


** Graham’s,”’ or ‘*‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book. The typography o 
the No. before us, is most excellent, vieing in whiteness of paper 
and clearness and distinctness of type, with any similar work 
‘ | published in the United States.— Republican, Jackson, Tenn. 
DARLEY | Howpen’s Dottar MaGaztne is the most interesting prodn 
is now actively engaged in enriching Holden with his tion of popular literature that we know. The price, as its nan 
Portraits of the Public Men of America. implies, is but one dollar a year, and we recommend everybody 
to subscribe for it —Adrertiser, Lowell, Mass. 

( The Porrrairs or DistinevisHep AMERICAN Divines | ‘* We believe there is no other periodical published in America 
will be continued in every No., as heretofore, with life-life | that contains so much choice reading matter, and such excellent 

tketches of their lives and ministry. Each No. will be filled engravings, for vo little money.’’—Star, Houston, Texas 


A series of Engravings, from the Paintings of our best artists, 
including Cole, Gignoux, Durand, Edmonds, and others, is in 
vigorous preparation, and the facile pencil of the inimitable 


a PO ES. . . Over three thousand, five hundred similar notices have been te 
POEMS. . ceived, but these must suffice. ; 
ESS.4Y5 The object of the Editor has been to give a Three Dollar 
REVIE WS. | Magazine for one third price, and a glance at Holden 5 Ww 
‘ SKETCHES, show the result. Now, he only asks the support of the comm 


= : nity, and in return will give improvements as they are demande 
TRANSLATIONS, aS Now j Se ae ses Dorota ge 
) TOPICS OF THE MONTH, |= 3 ow is the time to subscribe, as those sending first will 
and will embrace everything Amusin y* seractine and Readabie | °*'"° the first impressions of the engravings. The No.’s can be 
en 5 ° maps geawe S StRg, INS ’ 0e | furnished fiom July 1848, if wished by subscribers—that moat) 
wogress om oe ; - | commencing the previous volume ; 
Asa Family Magazine, the Editor is confident that no nvalry DB P ss 16. 

can affect, or opposition lessen its value and worth, and he offers TERMS FOR 1849—/IN ADVANCE.) 

1 copy, One Year, : ‘ $1 & 


it to the world as, in tone, character, literary merit, and ijlustra- 
tive beauty, 3 copies, ° . . ° su 


The Model Magazine!! Weopie, - 2 2 He Fee BE 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY!!! PREMIUM ! 

Postmasters, or others, sending 20 names and 15 dollars, w 
receive Vol. IIT. of Holden’s Magazine, handsomely bound 
muslin and gilt-edged ! F 


ONE DOLLAR Address, (post-paid, ) 
$ who will not wish to subscribe ? a as oes oe 
¥ WVassau-street, N. } 


The great feature of Holdents, that, while being peculiarly | 
American in sentiment and feeling, it gathers and embodies all 
the beauties of the French, English and American Periodicals, 
while discarding their follics und vices. A combination of the 


No family in the iand can afford to be without Holden in its | 
circle ; for when such a periodica] can be obtained one year for 
(the trifle of 








‘ 





P. S. Editors copying the above Prospectus and this notice 
and noticing the Magazine editorially, will be entitled to the sec 
ond volunte of Holden’s. Magazine handsomely bound in maslis 




























Encyclopedia, the Gazetteer, the Quarterly Review, and the | and gilt-edged, and in addition a splendid full-length Engraving - 
Weekly Newspaper, it is yet separate and distinct from all, but | ©" tinted paper, of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New York X 
possessing enough of their various qualyications to commend | Tribune, crawn from life by Darley, and engraved by Rich 
ttself to every reader. | arson. [he book will be mailed to such papers aboulKT3Q | 
; Sitti h tina eeial Uitte : - the 15th of January, when it will be ready, on the reception of 1 mS 





paper se the advertisement and notice matked. Evditos 
copying this and noticing monthly, will also receive the Mage = 
zine each month for the coming year. 


* * ‘The Editor’s table is very rich and amusing—in some 
respects equal to thal of the Knickerbocker.’’—V. Y. Evangelist. 










tit 
EXCELSIOR, i 
Tux arrangements for the coming year already made by the Publishers of the - 


, ISLAND CITY NEWSPAPER 


will ensure to its Subscribers a greater amount of original reading matter than is furnished by most of the Weekly Papers wher 
subscription prices are two and three dollars per year. The inducements offered to new subscribers are unequalled. 


( 
TERMS. 
Single subscription $31.00 per year, with a premium of any 25 cent work advertised in our columns!! A club of six papers wil 
be furnished for $5.00, with a premium of a bound volume of Holden’s Magazine. This is the bcst offer ever made by any Pab 
lisher in the United States. All letters addressed, post-paid, will be promptly attended to. ; 
SMITH, ADAMS & SMITH. 


79 Chatham Street, N. Y. 
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